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T, DEBATE the question of whether or not there should be 
regulation of petroleum production in the United States is an 
occupation as idle as that of tilting at windmills. 
Regulation is inevitable. It will be accom- 
plished through measures of federal control for 
the very good reason that all efforts at voluntary 
agreement or cooperative action between oil producing states 
have resulted in failure. If the Disney bill submitted to Con- 
gress early in May is defeated or fails to receive action other 
bills to accomplish the same purpose will be introduced at the 
next session. Production of oil is a business touched with public 
interest. Reckless waste in dealing with a national resource of 
primary importance to the country’s industrial operations and to 
the national defense is something that publie sentiment will not 
tolerate indefinitely. The practical question is whether the 
degree of control essential to protection of the public—producers 
and consumers alike -can be had without displacing private 
management and destroying private initiative. 


Oil Control 
Inevitable 


Views from this angle the bill recently introduced into 
Congress with the approval of Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
is as moderate a measure of regulation as could 

Dictatorship have been hoped for. It unquestionably con- 
Not in View fers sweeping powers on the Secretary of the 
Interior in the matter of imports and domestic 

production. In Section 6 it seems pretty definitely to annihilate 
exclusive state control over petroleum production by stipulating 
that he may prescribe quotas for production in or from any state, 
pool, field, lease, property or well. Yet it is a misuse of words to 
say that it makes the Secretary a dictator of the industry for it 
prescribes the basis for determining quotas and provides for 
hearings and court review. Dictators do not govern their 
conduct by legislative rules or submit their judgments to possible 
reversal by an outside authority. A great part of the outcry 
raised against dictatorship is mere twaddle induced by a very 
lively fear that adoption of the bill may be effectual in putting an 
end to unfair and illegal practices that have prevented past 
efforts to stabilize the industry from being wholly successful. 
At the same time it unquestionably does impinge upon the free- 


dom heretofore exercised by reckless individuals to sacrifice the 
welfare of the industry and the public to their own gain. 
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Those WHO favor adoption of the bill now pending base their 
advocacy not upon theory but upon necessity. How else than 
by a definite assertion of federal authority, they 
ask, can the evil practices that have weighed 
down the petroleum industry be ended? There 
is no answer. Commissioner Thompson of 
Texas inveighs against the destruction of the sovereign rights of 
his state but candor compels the statement that Texas is mainly 
responsible for the proposed legislation. If the commission of 
which Mr. Thompson is a member had been prepared to co- 
operate with the authorities of other states it might have been 
possible through an interstate compact to end excessive and 
unauthorized production and so to have avoided federal inter- 
ference. Even in Texas overwhelming sentiment among pro- 
ducers places a higher value upon the opportunity of conducting 
their business on a legitimate and profitable basis than upon the 
sovereign right of their state to ruin its own citizens and those 
of a dozen other commonwealths. Any man who knows the 
petroleum industry knows that every barrel of ‘‘hot’’ oil pro- 
duced in Texas or California or anywhere else has an effect upon 
interstate commerce in the commodity even though it may never 
cross a state boundary. 


Essentials 
of Control 


v 


Orr WHO has been familiar with the course of events in 
Washington during the past year realizes how much broader was 
the official authority contemplated in earlier 

Regulatory discussions of the proposed legislation. Except 
Burden Light for the last minute success of influential mem- 
bers of the industry in working out an agreement 

for voluntary control of refining operations it is probable that the 
bill submitted would have extended federal regulation to all 
phases of distribution and marketing. The present bill avoids 
the dangerous pitfall of price fixing. It confers drastic powers 
to be exercised in holding production in balance with current 
demand. This, as everyone who has studied the subject must 
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agree, is the very foundation stone on which to build a stabilized 
industrial structure. To provide less authority in this direction 
would be fatuous; to grant more, at least until this has been tried, 
is unnecessary. The bill proposed seems as light a regulatory 
burden as could be laid on the industry with hope of attaining 
worth while results. This is not to say that it cannot be im- 
proved by changes in some of its provisions but rather that its 
general design is such as to interfere as little as possible with the 
orderly operation of the industry. Proposed amendments limit- 
ing the term during which the act is to remain in force and re- 
straining the federal authority from interfering with intrastate 
production unless the state itself fails to regulate this properly 
do not affect the principle of the bill but may make it more 
acceptable in certain quarters. 
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Soret in favor of building up a refining industry 
capable of supplying domestic needs for motor fuel and other 
petroleum products undoubtedly has been 
growing in Great Britain. At atime when the 
nationalistic tide is running so strongly as at 
present among the people who long were the 
leading upholders of the fullest freedom of trade this is not 
surprising. Even British pigs no longer are permitted to root 
and multiply without restraint but must subject themselves to 
official regulation. 

As a matter of fact those who advocate the development of an 
expanded refining industry in Britain are able to marshal stronger 
arguments in its support than can be cited for some other projects 
to which the government has given favorable consideration. 
They point out that it would increase employment both directly 
and through the demand for machinery and equipment. Funds 
now sent abroad to pay for the manufacture of products con- 
sumed in the British market would be employed at home. 
Objection that it is uneconomic to ship crude oil the long dis- 
tances necessary to reach refineries located in British ports when 
less bulky finished products can be moved as readily carries 
little weight at a time when the policy of ‘‘made work”’ is widely 
advocated and extensively practiced. 

One consideration that may serve to induce members of the 
petroleum industry located in Great Britain to look upon the 
proposal with more favor than they otherwise might is that 
expansion of British refining would give the industry better 
standing politically than it has enjoyed heretofore. In the past 
it has been too generally regarded and treated as a ‘‘foreign’”’ 
industry. Once it was bulwarked by governmental approval 
and support that handicap might be removed. 


British 
Refining 


Vv 
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Sovier oil in its relation to the international petroleum 
trade has been discussed so generally from the angle of political 
or commercial policy on the part of other na- 
tions that the factors ordinarily governing such 
trade have been largely disregarded in consider- 
ation of the subject. Yet there is abundant 
evidence that these are the influences which actually will decide 
the extent of Soviet participation in international operations, 
just as they do in all other cases. 

Undoubtedly the Soviet authorities are ambitious to retain 
and if possible to expand their export of petroleum and at the 
same time to keep pace with the increasing demand imposed by 
the industrialization of theirown country. As our own monthly 
reports have shown they have exerted tremendous efforts to 
achieve this goal. But men’s accomplishments necessarily are 
limited by available materials and by the tools with which they 


Soviet Oil 
Situation 





work as well as by the skill and spirit with which these are 
utilized. 

It is in this direction that one finds the limiting factors in 
Soviet oil development. To meet the requirements of increasing 
numbers of tractors, combines and motor cars more fuel must be 
applied to domestic use. To satisfy this need without sacrificing 
exports new sources of supply, greater refining capacity and 
improved methods of treatment to permit higher extraction are 
necessary. Members of the Soviet oil administration are alive 
to this condition and are striving to cope with it, but they are 
hampered by deficiencies in drilling, transportation and refining 
equipment. The situation was described by V. Kuibisheff at the 
seventeenth conference of the Communist party in the following 
terms: 


The arrears of the oil industry have gravely affected the entire 
Soviet national economy through lack of fuel and refined products. 
The strain of agriculture during the sowing and harvesting was due 
to shortages of refined oil. Motor cars and tractors in use are on the 
increase while the supply of motor fuel is far from being satisfactory 
and does not meet the demand. During the second five year plan 
period crude production must be doubled, gasoline output must be 
trebled and lube-oil output has to be increased 2% times the present 
rate. The industrial development in 1934-1937 will exceed the 
development undertaken during the first five year plan period and 
the turn of the tide has to take place in 1934. 
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Grozw1 has been the main reliance of the Soviet industry in 
the production of motor fuel for export. The heavier oils of other 
fields require up-to-date cracking and treating 
methods for economical handling. In spite of 
the great efforts that have been made to expand 
Grozneft output its production has been barely 
maintained. Deeper cracking and the utilization of the most 
improved treating processes are crying needs to carry out the 
program of expansion comprised in the second five year plan. 
In spite of brave claims and determined efforts it is evident that 
Soviet manufacturing resources are incapable of supplying the 
needed improvements with requisite speed. If or when cash 
or credit become available they undoubtedly will be provided. 

Facing this dilemma Soviet oil policy probably will continue 
along the lines it has followed in the recent past. Attempt will 
be made to supply urgent domestic requirements but these will 
be held down as much as possible and strict economy in the use 
of oil products will be enforced. Exports will be maintained as 
nearly as possible at past levels in order to provide exchange for 
the purchase of much needed equipment. In all this there is 
little to justify fear of a disruption of international markets 
through Soviet competition and the alarm recently expressed 
over a reported contract for the sale of a moderate quantity of 
Soviet oil to a large international organization would appear to 
be groundless. _ 


Limiting 
Factors 
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Tie SUCCESS of the Eighth International Petroleum Exposi- 

tion should be a source of gratification to manufacturers of 

equipment displayed at the show. Visitors 

International from all parts of the world, official and unoffi- 

Exposition cial, visited the exposition to see what American 

manufacturers had accomplished in the latest 

designs of petroleum equipment. The visitors were not dis- 

appointed. So quickly does the equipment industry move that 

practically every exhibit had some new or modernized feature 
that was unheard of at the last Tulsa exposition in 1930. 


























Putting U. 8. Refiners’ House in 


Purchase of Part Requirements by Larger Refin- 


eries and Regional Allocation of Refined Output 


Provided to Eliminate Distress Stocks and Re- 


duce Excess Storage. 


Qyereuaric efforts toward cleaning 
up the situation in refined products and 
establishing a normal balance between the 
supply of motor fuel and current market 
demand have engaged the attention of 
the Planning and Coordination Commit- 
tee of the United States oil industry and 
its various regional and local sub-commit- 
tees during the past month. This work 
has been undertaken in pursuance of the 
voluntary agreement adopted by a great 
majority of the refiners of the country 
and approved by Oil Administrator Ickes 
in April. 

The program has two objectives: first, 
to eradicate distress offerings of gasoline 
and, second, to reduce surplus stocks ac- 
cumulated through past overproduction 
by refiners. 

To accomplish the first purpose the 
Planning and Coordination Committee, 
early in May, directed a specific request 
to twenty-nine of the larger refining com- 
panies to purchase from outside refiners 
during the month of May a quantity of 


gasoline equal to three percent of their 
total sales during the month. The reason 
for the proposal is explained in the follow- 
ing resolution of the Planning and Co- 
ordination Committee: 


Whereas, at all times, even when total 
supply and demand are apparently in bal- 
ance, there are quantities of gasoline in 
various locations which do not readily find 
a proper market channel, and 

Whereas, it is the belief of the Planning 
and Coordination Committee that, if cer- 
tain established refining companies in the 
industry would undertake from time to 
time to supply a small part of their sales 
from refineries other than their own, it 
would tend to relieve some of the local un- 
balance existing; 

Therefore, this committee makes the 
following recommendation: 

1—That the companies listed below, in- 
cluding their subsidiary and affiliated com- 
panies, purchase and receive in the terri- 
tories in which they operate, in a reasonably 
uniform manner, during the month of May, 
gasoline manufactured by refining com- 


Stocks of motor fuel in U. S. by months for 1933 and 1934; U. S. Bureau of Mines Basis 
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panies not included in such list, in an 
amount not less than 3 percent of the gaso- 
line sold by these listed companies during 
the month of May, 1934. 

2—It is the intent and purpose of the re- 
quest that an outlet shall be provided for 
gasoline at those points where there is a 
surplus. Therefore, the indicated com- 
panies are urged to allocate purchases to 
make this purpose effective, insofar as their 
practical circumstances will permit. 

3—That said companies be requested to 
report to the Planning and Coordination 
Committee at the end of May, or as soon 
thereafter as possible, the quantities of 
gasoline which they have purchased pur- 
suant to said request. 


As a second step toward stabilization 
of the situation an order fixing total au- 
thorized gasoline production for June at 
34,600,000 bbl. was issued by the Oil 
Administrator. This quantity was al- 
located by the Planning and Coordination 
Committee to eight regional districts 
established under the refinery agreement. 


Gasoline Production Fixed by P & C 
Committee for June 


District Bbl 
7 


East Coast 5,720,000 
Appalachian 1,550,000 
Ind.-lll.-Ky. 5,365,000 
Oklahoma-Kan.-Mo. 4,765,000 
Texas 
(a) Texas inland 2,410,000 
(b) Texas Gulf Coast 6,300,000 
Louisiana-Arkansas 
(a) La. Gulf Coast-Ala. 1,300,000 
(b) North La.-Miss. 840,000 
Rocky Mountain 700,000 
California 5,650,000 
Total U.S. 34,600,000 
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Further division of these allocations 
among individual refiners was made by 
district allocators or regional committees. 
Each refining company was instructed to 
report to the local authority its contem- 
plated production and sales during June 
and its contemplated inventory at the 
end of the month. 

Consumption of gasoline has been in- 
creasing in the United States and has run 
about 10 percent above the corresponding 
period of last year. Continuation of this 
growth in demand would place June re- 
quirements of the American market some 
3,000,000 bbl. above the authorized figure. 
The difference would be supplied, of 
course, through withdrawals from storage 
and would help to bring these down to- 
ward a more normal volume. 

To administer the provisions of the 
allotment plan Howard S. Bennette, presi- 
dent of the Western Refiners’ Association, 
was appointed to the post of National 
Allocator, under the direction of the 
Planning and Coordination Committee, 
and this appointment was warmly ap- 
proved by Administrator Ickes. 

Promulgation of these orders and in- 
structions was followed by an immediate 
strengthening of the gasoline markets of 
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{ single unit in the gigantic industry which 


the administration is trying to control 


the country. Price wars were ended in 
several sections where they had been 
going on and a hardening of prices to the 
extent of half a cent to a cent a gallon 
occurred in several of the important 
marketing districts of the country. If 
the plan is successful in eliminating dis- 
tress stocks of gasoline and in reducing 
surplus storage it probably will result in 


further advances sufficient to place refin-' 


ing and marketing operations on a profit- 
earning basis. Heretofore the majority 
of companies have been losing money on 
refining and only those engaged in crude 
oil production as well have been able to 
show profits on their operations. 

It is recognized by officials of the Oil 
Administration and members of the 
Planning and Coordination Committee 
that regulation of refining alone will not 
restore stability to the oil industry so long 
as crude production continues in excess of 
current requirements. If the restriction 
of refinery output is fully enforced and the 
outturn of crude remains excessive the re- 
sult will be a backing up of crude in the 
hands of producers. This process, if 
continued for any considerable length of 
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© Ewing Galloway 


time, must lead to a breakdown in the 
established price of crude. The only 
alternative would be a resort to illegal 
refining, swelling the volume of hot oil 


-and leading to unremunerative prices for 


all products such as prevailed in 1933 
prior to the establishment of the pe- 
troleum code. 

Appreciation of this situation has led 
Administrator Ickes, the members of the 
Planning and Coordination Committee 
and members of the industry generally to 
urge the enactment of the Disney and 
Thomas bills which would clothe the Ad- 
ministrator with authority to control 
production through fixing quotas in com- 
merce for crude oil. 


In LETTERS addressed to Senator 
Logan, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Mines and Mining, and Representative 
Rayburn, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, President Roosevelt, on May 23, 
urged prompt enactment of the bills now 
pending in Congress to enable the U. S. 
Oil Administrator to curb excessive and 
illegal production of crude oil by strength- 
ening the authority conferred on him un- 
der the code. 
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What About Moroeceo Oil? 


By Georges R. Manue 


I, 1884, when Morocco was still 
under the nominal rule of the Turkish 
Sultan, Europeans in quest of mineral 
concessions had discovered traces of oil in 
the Rif. Fragments of their reports are 
still to be seen in the archives of the 
French legation at Tangier. 

Later on the German Mannesmann 
interests varied their other activities in 
Morocco by looking for oil, and an Eng- 
lishman, Pearson, made some explora- 
tions for the Royal Dutch. From 1908 
to 1922 various attempts, not backed up 
by much financial support, were made to 
discover oil. The Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany became mildly interested, but taking 
stock in 1922 of the prospects reached the 
conclusion that the outlook was not bright 
enough to warrant much of an effort, and 
that Morocco was more likely to remain 
among the oil-consuming countries than 
to figure as a producer. In view of the 
complexity of the pre-Riffian geology the 
experts of this group could not conceive 
of the existence of petroleum deposits of 
the magnitude of those the Anglo-Persian 
was accustomed to exploit. 

But the French government, always for 
obvious reasons interested in evidences of 
oil in French territory, however slight the 
prospects might be, kept the subject alive 
by sending one expert after another into 
Morocco, and during the post-war boom 
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Derrick in the 
Ghab, Morocco, 
belonging to Syn- 
dicate Franco- 
Belge Financiers 
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in this French protectorate a number of 
wildcatting companies swarmed over the 
Rif. For lack of coordination and a 
thoroughly scientific basis these efforts 
ended in scant success; the promoters left 
the field thoroughly discouraged, and for 
several years nothing more was heard of 
oil in Morocco. 

In 1928 the French administration in 
Morocco again took up its oil research 
and in conjunction with the home govern- 
ment and the Compagnie Francaise des 
Petroles established an exploring organ- 
ization known as the Syndicat d’Etudes 
et de Recherches Petrolieres au Maroc. 
Simultaneously a private concern, the 
Syndicat des Petroles au Maroc, entered 
the field under the control of strong 
Franco-Belgian interests. Exploration 
for oil was now backed by ample financial 
resources, and the prospectors were able 
to employ the modern methods of micro- 
paleontology, electro-conductivity, grav- 
imetry, etc., and they were equipped with 
modern drilling outfits operated by Rou- 
manian experts. 

By degrees the work of exploration 
came to be localized in two regions, the 
most important’of which is around Djebel- 
Tselfat, 35 kilometers from Petit-Jean. 
Here the oil bearing zone was located at 
one end of an anticline of Jurassic rocks 
which begins to rise 30 kilometers north of 


Meknes. The upper oil zone, which was 
encountered in 1931, is at no great depth, 
is not very thick and not very porous, and 
is interbedded with deposits of clay marl. 
Here five shallow wells showed initial 
productions of 1000 to 4000 liters per day. 
Up to this time a total of 18,000 meters of 
holes in 120 wells had been bored, one of 
which reached a depth of 1400 meters. 

As the probable location of the oil zone 
became better understood, well No. 26 
was sunk through a series of strongly 
impregnated rocks, and at 330 meters 
penetrated an oil-bearing limestone 50 
meters thick and brought in a gusher 
which showed an initial production of 250 
tons a day. The force of the eruption 
wrecked the derrick, produced a short 
circuit in the electric lighting system, and 
this set the well afire; the fire lasted 10 
days before it was brought under control. 
The well has now settled down to a pro- 
duction of around 70 tons a day. The 
crude oil is quite fluid, has a gravity of 
0.806 at 15 deg. C. and contains 60 per- 
cent of white oils (gasoline and lamp oil). 

The official opinion of the Bureau 
Cherifien de Recherches is that this 
Tselfat gusher demonstrates without 
doubt the existence of oil in Morocco, but 
leaves the importance of the discovery in 
doubt. To get more light on that sub- 
ject three more wells are to be sunk in the 
vicinity. It is expected that this further 
exploratory work will consume about a 
year, after which the matter of exploita- 
tion, transport and refinage will be taken 
up. Some time must therefore elapse 
before the annual tonnage to be expected 
from the Tselfat field will be ascertained. 

If the expectations raised by this 
Djebel-Tselfat gusher are realized, it is 
evident the national economy of Morocco 
will reap substantial benefits. Importa- 
tions of oil into Morocco have increased 
from 67,810 tons in 1928 to 120,596 tons 
in 1931, and payments for this oil amount 
to about Fr. 200,000,000 in the annual 
balance of trade of the Protectorate. 

Further, the neighboring French pos- 
sessions of Tunisia and Algeria consume 
about 500,000 tons of oil annually. It is 
thus clear that outlets for Moroccan oil 
are not lacking, and naturally the oil news 
from northern Morocco has attracted a 
great deal of attention. 

The French government has taken all 
precautions to prevent these events from 
leading to an orgy of speculation, a move 
which can only meet with approval. 



































Is Federal Control of Oil Constitutional? 


A Series of Adverse Minor Court Decisions, Based 


on Unconstitutionality, Threaten Stabilization of 


U. S. Oil Industry. 
Where NRA Failed? 


Soue FORM of permanent government 
regulation of the oil industry is inevitable. 
Those who know the industry and its 
problems are agreed that these problems 
cannot be solved without some measure 
of governmental supervision and 
control. 

State regulation presents few 


Will Disney 


Bill Succeed 


By Harry Graham Balter 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


But when we analyze the basis of 
federal supervision or regulation of the 
oil business, we are face to face with more 
troublesome constitutional considerations. 

Starting with the Oil Conservation 


function only in those fields of activity 
which are expressly given to it by the 
Constitution, or which are necessarily 
implied from these expressed powers. 

Federal interference with the oil indus- 
try first took root in the undoubted power 
of the government to restrict prospecting 
for oil upon, or direct leasing of, govern- 
ment naval petroleum reserves. This was 
the entering wedge for Secretary Wilbur’s 
Oil Conservation Board. 

In spite of several years of disastrous 
overproduction, waste of oil and gas, and 
ruinous price cutting there remained last 
year in Congress sufficient opposition to 

thwart the Capper-Marland bill, 
which would have given the 
federal government virtual con- 





constitutional obstacles. The 
Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, which in- 
hibits a state from depriving a 
person of life, liberty and prop- 
erty without due process of law, 
has been found to have ample 
flexibility to meet nearly every 
exigency. Production curtail- 
ment statutes have been sanc- 
tioned by the Supreme Court in 
the interest of preserving a sup- 
posedly exhaustible natural re- 
source; unit operation of oil 
fields no doubt will find ulti- 
mate support on similar grounds; 
and finally a state can declare 
the oil business to be ‘‘affected 
with a public interest”’ so as to 
permit state regulation of price 
structures. An earlier holding 
of the Supreme Court that a 
state could not regulate the 
retail price of gasoline is im- 
pliedly overruled by the very 
recent decision of that court in 
the New York Milk Case, where 
it was laid down as a guiding 
rule of interpretation that: 


So far as the requirements of due process 


Forenosr among the difficulties of apply- 
ing the purposes of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and the Code of Fair Competi- 
tion to the petroleum industry of the United 
States has been the uncertainty as to how far 
the courts will sustain the exercise of federal 
power which these measures invoke. A bill 
which is reputed to have the approval of the 
Roosevelt Administration has now been in- 
troduced into Congress. If enacted into law 
it undoubtedly will be submitted to judicial 
test. In view of the great importance of this 
question of constitutionality, WORLD PETRO- 
LEUM has asked Mr. Harry Graham Balter to 
review the issues involved and the precedents 
which may be taken into account in reaching 
a final decision on the constitutionality of 
this proposed law. Mr. Balter is a practicing 
attorney in Los Angeles, California. As a 
former Assistant United States Attorney he 
is well grounded in federal law and adminis- 
trative procedure and is recognized as an 
authority on constitutional questions. 


trol over oil production and pipe 
line transportation. 

Instead of the Capper-Mar- 
land bill, the oil industry was 
given Section 9(c) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, 
which made illegal the shipment 
in interstate commerce of oil 
produced in violation of state 
and federal pro-ration laws, and 
empowered the proper federal 
agency to promulgate regula- 
tions to enforce this section. 
On July 14, 1933, by executive 
order, the President delegated 
to the Secretary of the Interior 
full power to enforce the oil 
provisions of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 

On July 15, 1933, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, acting as 
Oil Administrator, issued a 
series of 13 regulations which in 
detailed manner set up ma- 
chinery to enforce pro-ration in 
production and refining, and by 
rules IV and V in particular, 
ordered producers, refiners, ship- 
pers and purchasers to keep 





are concerned, and in the absence of other 
constitutional restriction, a state is free to 
adopt whatever economic policy may rea- 
sonably be deemed to promote public wel- 
fare and to enforce that policy by legisla- 
tion adopted for this purpose. The courts 
are without authority either to declare such 
policy, or, when it is “+ “ar, ” the legis- 
lative arm, to override it. 


We may therefore, with some degree of 
certainty, conclude that there is no limit 
except outright confiscation without ade- 
quate compensation, to the states’ con- 
stitutional power to supervise and control 
the oil industry within its borders. 


Board, created by Secretary of Interior 
Wilbur, under President Hoover, and 
progressively since, until the introduction 
in Congress a few weeks ago of the Ickes’ 
Federal Petroleum Act, the federal gov- 
ernment has assumed an increasing meas- 
ure of control over the oil business. 

What is the basis and what are the 
limitations of this control by the federal 
government? 

A state has power to do everything ex- 
cept that which it has expressly surren- 
dered to the federal government. The 
federal government, on the contrary, can 


complete records of all oil produced, re- 
fined or otherwise handled, and at regular 
designated intervals to file these reports 
with the Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Interior. The obvious 
purpose of these regulations was to en- 
force Section 9(c) of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act which laid down the 
proposition that the federal government 
would assist the states in enforcing pro- 
duction curtailment programs by seeing 
that this illegally produced ‘“‘hot’’ oil 
was denied the avenues of interstate 
commerce. 
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On August 19, 1933, the President ap- 
proved the Code of Fair Competition for 
the oil industry. A great many acts are 
declared by this Code to constitute “‘un- 
fair trade practices,’’ punishable as crimes. 
Two sections may be cited as typical and 
as presenting the legal difficulties under 
discussion. One is Section 4 of Article 
III, which declares it to be an unfair trade 
practice to produce oil in excess of state or 
federal pro-ration schedules. The other 
is Rule 17 of Article V, which declares it to 
be an unfair trade practice for a retailer of 
gasoline to give away prizes or premiums 
with sales. 

Lastly and most recently the long- 
awaited program of the Oil Administra- 
tion itself, was on April 29 presented be- 
fore the Senate of the United States by 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma in the form 
of the Federal Petroleum Act. The act 
makes the Secretary of the Interior a 
virtual dictator insofar as imports and 
domestic production are concerned. 
Stated succinctly it provides: 


(1) That quotas may be imposed to regulate 
domestic production. 

(2) That imports may be limited and placed 
on a quota basis and shall not exceed amounts 
imported during the last six months of 1932. 

(3) That emergency quotas may be imposed 
on domestic production without hearing. 

(4) That the Secretary of the Interior may 
require submission of reports or examination 
of books and records of members of the in- 
dustry. 

(5) That administrative orders regulating 
oil production may be reviewed by the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals on petition or by 
any Federal district court in injunction pro- 
ceedings. 

(6) That violations of orders, rules, or 
regulations shall be punishable by a maximum 
fine of $1000 or imprisonment for one year. 

(7) That refusal to testify or produce evi- 
dence at hearings or investigations shall be 
punishable by a maximum fine of $5000 or im- 
prisonment for one year. 

(8) That false statements, falsification of 
books, or refusal to permit examination of 
records shall be punishable by a maximum fine 
of $5000 or imprisonment for three years. 


Assuming that the National Industrial 
Recovery Act is not re-enacted in June, 
1935, when by its own terms it dies, or 
assuming that the licensing provision of 
the act is not renewed this June when its 
year’s life expires, the proposed Federal 
Petroleum Act must be considered in the 
light of being the Administration’s offer- 
ing as a permanent plan for the oil 
industry. 


Constitutional Analysis of 
Proposed Act 


Layine aside, for the purposes of this 
discussion, the question as to whether or 
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not the program embodied in the proposed 
act is acceptable to or desirable for a sub- 
stantial part of the industry, certain fun- 
damental legal considerations are of great 
interest: 


Federal Government Supreme in 
Interstate Commerce 


The Constitution itself gives to the 
federal government exclusive power to 
“regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several states.’’ This 
power is all exclusive. But at the same 
time the states are left supreme in the 
field of local or intra-state commerce. 
This dichotomy between intra- and inter- 
state commerce has given the Supreme 
Court perennial difficulty, principally 
because this separation of power lies at 
the base of our system of federal govern- 
ment, consisting of forty-eight separate 
states and one central government, 
each, however, sovereign in its own 
sphere. 

The framers of the Constitution learned 
from the experience of the earlier Con- 
federation of Colonies that a nation could 
not be permanent if each constituent state 
could set up trade barriers to the national 
flow of commerce. 

To carry out this purpose the Supreme 
Court has carried the concept of interstate 
commerce very far. The federal govern- 
ment can regulate not only interstate and 
foreign commerce per se, but also its in- 
strumentalities, the sources of supply, and 
persons and articles related to such com- 
merce, and in addition to all this, intra- 
state or local commerce which adversely 
affects or obstructs interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

The railroad rate cases furnish the best 
illustrations of this principle. It is now 
well settled that Congress may regulate 
intra-state rates if such rates discriminate 
against interstate commerce. In no sense 
is this based upon any argument that the 
business regulated is interstate, for it is 
admittedly intra-state, but it is placed 
squarely upon the theory that its regula- 
tion is necessary to protect interstate 
commerce. 

The safety appliance law is applicable 
to intra-state transportation by railroad 
as well as to interstate transportation, 
because of the close connection between 
the two. The safety of interstate traffic 
is affected by the conditions of safety 
appliances used in intra-state carriage. 

To forge a bill of lading is a crime 
against the national government, even 
though the forger sent no goods in 
interstate commerce, and contemplated 
sending none. The protection of these 
instruments, which are so convenient in 
commercial transactions, is so important 


for interstate commerce that Congress 
may protect them by the imposition of 
criminal penalties for their fraudulent 
issuance. 

The Packers and Stockyards Act, regu- 
lating the charges of commission mer- 
chants in the stockyards, has been upheld, 
not because these men are engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, but because the pro- 
tection of the buyer and seller in such 
transactions as are connected with this 
business is important for interstate com- 
merce. The elevator which stores wheat 
is not engaged in interstate commerce, 
but nevertheless the Federal Grain Stand- 
ards Act may be applied toit. The rela- 
tion of wheat in an elevator to interstate 
commerce, into which it passes in the 
normal course of business, is sufficiently 
close to justify such legislation. 

The Grain Futures Trading Act, which 
was first held invalid in Hill v. Wallace, 
was amended to include the sales called 
intra-state by the Supreme Court in that 
case, and when so amended was upheld 
in Chicago Board of Trade v. Olsen. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law provided 
for the punishment of persons combining 
to restrain commerce between the states, 
and it is not necessary that the persons 
combining be engaged in interstate com- 
merce to come within the prohibition of 
that law. 

Under this broad power the federal 
government no doubt can regulate im- 
ports, exports or any oil moving in inter- 
state commerce between the states. For 
that reason Section 9(c) of the N.I.R.A. 
and the regulations promulgated under 
this section, insofar as they are limited to 
the exclusion of ‘‘hot’’ oil moving in 
interstate commerce, are probably valid 
under a liberal interpretation of the 
**commerce clause.”’ 

This is not the only time that Congress 
has enacted legislation barring from inter- 
state commerce goods illegally produced 
or sold or acquired contrary to state law. 
The transportation of game slaughtered 
in violation of state law, and the Webb- 
Kenyon Act, prohibiting the shipment of 
liquor into a state in which the trans- 
portation of liquor was forbidden by state 
law, and the Reed ‘‘bone dry’’ amend- 
ment of 1918 prohibiting the transporta- 
tion of liquor into a state in which the 
manufacture of liquor was forbidden, are 
examples of earlier statutes of this type. 
These statutes have been upheld when- 
ever tested in the Supreme Court. 

By similar reasoning, acts which are 
declared by the Oil Code to be ‘unfair 
trade practices’’ when violated in con- 
nection with a transaction in or affecting 
interstate commerce, would very likely 
come within the federal government’s 
power to regulate. 
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Federal Government Cannot Inter- 
fere in Purely Local Transaction Not 
Injuriously Affecting Interstate 
Commerce 


The real difficulty with this legislation 
which we are analyzing is this: 

1. It is common knowledge that the 
provisions of the Oil Code are intended to 
apply not only to transactions in or affect- 
ing interstate commerce, but as well, if 
not principally, to every local phase of the 
business, as for example, in Section 17 of 
Article V already mentioned, outlawing 
the giving away of prizes or premiums 
with retail sales of petroleum products; 
and 

2. In the proposed Federal Petroleum 
Act, at this writing still pending, Congress 
explicitly and boldly tries to wipe out all 
distinctions between inter- and intra-state 
commerce, and in the following quoted 
language unequivocally fastens the provi- 
sions of the act upon the entire production 
end of the industry, local as well as inter- 
state. 

Commerce in petroleum and the products 
thereof is carried on in and between all of 
the states and with foreign nations; such 
commerce moves in a constant and con- 
tinuous stream from sources of supply into 
great interstate systems of transportation 
in widely separated interstate markets. 
It is impossible practically to distinguish 
and separate the petroleum which is not to 
move across state lines, from that which is 
to move across state lines. . . . Transac- 
tions which are themselves intra-state in 
character are reflected in the interstate 


market and directly affect interstate 
commerce. 


As we already have seen, the federal 
government has no right to interfere in 
purely local business and commerce. On 
this basis a Florida Federal Court recently 
held invalid the Cleaners and Dyers Code 
insofar as authorities attempted to apply 
it to a local cleaner and dyer who was in 
no way engaged in interstate commerce. 
This decision is probably correct and 
would be sustained by the Supreme 
Court. Only a few weeks ago a Federal 
District Court in Kentucky, for similar 
reasons, held that the Bituminous Coal 
Code was inapplicable insofar as it affected 
local coal operators in western Kentucky. 
This decision is open to some question if 
the views expressed further on are sound. 
Nevertheless the principle is clear and 
fundamental. 


Decisions Under the Oil Code 


Tue same problem has already devel- 
oped under the Oil Code. 

Stated very briefly, the cases which to 
date have upheld the contention of the 
federal government that it may enforce 
the provisions of the Oil Code even as 
against local violators not engaged in 
interstate commerce, are the following: 





1. STATE OF TEXAS v. STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY, ETC. Decision by Judge 
Moore, Judge of a Texas State Court, de- 
cided October 12, 1933. Judge Moore 
held that even the owner of an ordinary 
filling station, if he engages in an unfair 
practice, as defined in the Oil Code, may 
cause an unduly heavy burden on inter- 
state commerce, so as to affect it injuri- 
ously. Judge Moore said in part: 

In my view the National Recovery Act 
applies not only to interstate and foreign 
commerce as such, but represents a Con- 
gressional effort to remove certain causes 
obstructing and burdening the flow of inter- 
state commerce, even though the causes 
may be found in purely local commerce. 
The fundamental theory of the Act is that 
though the causes may be operating locally, 
the effect is not locally confined. And 
the same applies to filling stations. The 
President has not found that one operating 
a filling station is engaged in interstate 
commerce, but merely that the unfair 
methods of competition pursued at hun- 
dreds of thousands of filling stations 
throughout the United States are affecting 
interstate commerce. ... The national 
government has ample power to attempt to 
correct nation-wide conditions threatening 
the absolute destruction of interstate and 
foreign commerce. .. . 


2. The second case of importance up- 
holding the right of the federal govern- 
ment to regulate what would seem to be 
purely local phases of the oil industry is 
that of HARRY VICTOR, ET AL. v. HAROLD 
I. IcKESs, OIL ADMINISTRATOR. Mr. Vic- 
tor and the other plaintiffs operated 
several filling stations in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. In order to increase their gallonage 
and as they said, to be able to compete 
with the major distributors, they gave 
away prizes with purchases of gasoline. 
This did not violate any Michigan law, 
but is specifically prohibited by Rule 17 
of Article V of the Oil Code. Victor 
brought an injunction suit in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia to 
restrain the Oil Administrator from inter- 
fering with this practice. Justice Jesse C. 
Adkins refused the injunction and held 
that even the owner of a local filling sta- 
tion, if unfair trade practices were in- 
dulged in, could injuriously affect inter- 
state commerce. Among other things 
Justice Adkins said: 

From the evidence I find as a fact that 
the practice of giving premiums with the 
sale of gasoline in intra-state commerce in 
Detroit has imposed a direct burden upon 
interstate commerce, and the necessary 
effect of such a practice is to substantially 
and unduly obstruct the interstate com- 
merce between Michigan and other states in 


gasoline and substantially to reduce the 
amount of such interstate commerce. 


3. The third case upholding the federal 
government again involved Harry Victor. 
This time the Oil Administrator obtained 
an injunction from Federal Judge O’Brien 
of Detroit enjoining Victor from violating 
Section 17 of Article V of the Oil Code. 
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On the other side of the ledger, we 
briefly point out the following rulings: 


1. In UNITED STATES v. SUBURBAN 
Motors COMPANY, arising in Illinois, 
Federal Judge John C. Barnes refused to 
issue an injunction against a service sta- 
tion owner who, as in the Victor case, gave 
premiums with sales of gasoline. Judge 
Barnes conceded that these sections of the 
Oil Code may be Constitutional if properly 
applied, but refused to believe that Con- 
gress intended federal control to extend 
to a purely local service station. The 
real controversy is stated by Judge Barnes 
in these words: 


The government contends that the prac- 
tice of giving away premiums with pe- 
troleum products has seriously and ad- 
versely affected during the several years 
last past the whole of the petroleum indus- 
try in the United States and has caused 
drastic price wars which have frequently 
extended across state lines, and that such 
practice has caused or contributed to the 
disorganization of interstate and foreign 
commerce, caused reduction of wages, 
growth of unemployment and waste of an 
exhaustible natural resource throughout the 
United States. On the other hand, the 
defendants contend that they are conduct- 
ing a purely local and intra-state business, 
that their patronage is derived entirely from 
individuals who call at the places of business 
of defendants, that they do not transport 
out of the state of Illinois any of the prod- 
ucts sold or dealt in by them; that they 
have no transactions with individuals in 
other states, that all of their products are 
obtained from persons who have their 
offices and merchandise in Chicago, Illinois. 
They deny that there has been any price 
cutting war between gasoline station opera- 
tors in the city of Chicago. They allege 
that the small independent dealers, of 
which they are a part, are placed at a dis- 
advantage with respect to the major oil 
companies because the latter spend large 
sums of money in advertising their prod- 
ucts, and that, as a result, they obtain a 
very substantial part of the business of the 
public; that to overcome these advertising 
campaigns and to induce patronage, a num- 
ber of small independent dealers, including 
defendants, give away to their customers 
small articles of various kinds by way of 
premiums; that they would be forced out of 
business unless they gave premiums. 


2. The second case denying federal 
action is that of PANAMA REFINING 
COMPANY, ET AL. v. A. D. RYAN, ET AL. 
and AMAZON PETROLEUM COMPANY ?. 
R. R. COMM. OF TEXAS, companion cases. 
This case involved the oil regulations 
providing for production, refining and 
shipping reports which we already have 
discussed. The plaintiff produced and 
refined Texas crude which is consumed 
solely in Texas. Federal Judge Randolph 
Bryant held the regulations to be invalid 
insofar as they were attempted to be en- 
forced against purely local oil production 
and refining, and for these reasons: 


(1) That the Supreme Court has held that 
local mining and manufacturing do not con- 
stitute commerce. 

(2) That to permit the federal government 
to regulate intra-state commerce would wipe 
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out state lines and state control over their own 
business. 

(3) That the intent of the framers of the 
N.R.A. was that it was to apply only to inter- 
state commerce, and within the authority of 
the government under the “‘ commerce clause”’ 
of the federal constitution. 


3. The third case on this side of the 
picture is also a Texas decision, that of the 
UNITED STATES v. BoB LIETO, ET AL. In 
that case the government filed an infor- 
mation against Lieto and other Dallas, 
Texas, service station operators, alleging 
that their employees were being worked 
more than the maximum hours provided 
for in the Oil Code. Federal Judge At- 
well dismissed the case holding that the 
federal government cannot interfere in 
a purely local situation, and that what 
Lieto did to his employees in Dallas, Texas, 
could not injuriously affect interstate 
commerce. 


Situation Leading to Proposed Act 


Tue om ADMINISTRATOR was prac- 
tically forced to present a program for 
regulation of the oil business by the situa- 
tion which developed in East Texas. Mr. 
Ickes was not satisfied that the state pro- 
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To correct such uneconomical conditions as 
those pictured above some form of federal 
control appears to be necessary. Such con- 
trol, suitable to the majority of members of 
the industry, is proposed in the Disney Bill— 


is it constitutional? 


duction curtailment program, as en- 
forced by the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion, was strong enough, unaided, to stop 
the flow of East Texas flush oil, which 
undoubtedly unsettled the price structure 
of crude not only in Texas but in other 
oil producing states as well, principally 
Oklahoma, Kansas and California. The 
Oil Administrator by virtue of the power 
given to him by Section 9(c) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, and the 
President’s executive order issued there- 
under, sent federal agents into Texas to 
enforce the regulations which he had pro- 
mulgated on July 15, 1933, and princi- 
pally Regulations IV and V compelling 
producers, refiners, shippers, etc., to keep 
and file with the Secretary complete 
records of oil produced, refined, shipped 
or otherwise disposed of. 

Some Texas operators resented this and 
brought the matter to the federal courts of 
Texas. In the several cases of AMAZON 
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PETROLEUM COMPANY v. A. D. RYAN, ET 
AL. and PANAMA REFINING COMPANY v. 
R. R. COMMISSION OF TEXAS, and in the 
companion criminal cases of UNITED 
STATES v. J. W. SMITH, ET AL., the issue 
was the same, namely: Can these govern- 
ment regulations be enforced against 
Texas operators who produce, refine and 
sell Texas crude which in no way directly 
or indirectly enters into foreign or inter- 
state commerce? Federal Judge Randolph 
Bryant as we have seen, held that the 
federal government had no such power; 
that this is a matter for the state of Texas 
to handle. The government immediately 
filed an appeal directly to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and indicated 
its intention to have the matter heard 
before June of this year. 

Since then the government has asked 
that the hearing be delayed until the Fall 
term of the court, ostensibly because it 
did not wish the matter decided before 
Congress had had a chance to act on the 
Federal Petroleum Act, which was simul- 
taneously introduced. Rumor has it, 
however, that the appeal was delayed be- 
cause of a difference of opinion between 
the Interior Department and the Justice 
Department. According to this report 
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the Interior Department wants a show- 
down while the Justice Department feels 
that the test case is not a very strong one. 


Possible Reasons Why Texas 
Appeal Delayed 


A possIBLE reason for delaying the 
appeal is this: 

Chief Justice Hughes, who most likely 
would hold the balance of power in the 
Supreme Court when the Texas case 
comes before that court, only a few years 
ago when representing the American 
Petroleum Institute in hearings before the 
Oil Conservation Board, made _ these 
statements: 

It may therefore be safely taken for 
granted that under the powers to regulate 
commerce Congress has no constitutional 
authority to control the mere production of 
petroleum on lands (other than Indian 
lands) within the territory of the state. All 
plans for requiring unit production or other- 
wise, which involved the assertion of such a 
power on the part of Congress, do not re- 
quire discussion. They proceed from an 
utterly erroneous construction of federal 
power. It does not further the policy of 
conservation to take up the public situation 
with futile proposals which disregard the 
essential principles of our system of gov- 
ernment. . . . The Government of the 
United States is one of enumerated powers 
and is not at liberty to control the internal 
affairs of the state respectively, such as 
production within the states, through as- 
sertion by Congress of a desire either to 
provide for the common defense or to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 


In this instance, of course, Mr. Hughes 
was pleading the case of a client. In his 
judicial capacity he might follow a differ- 
ent line of reasoning. On the other hand 
it might be embarrassing for the Chief 
Justice, confronted with these utterances, 
to perform a complete about-face, should 
the Texas decisions have to be disposed of. 


Federal Petroleum Act Probably 
Constitutional 


BBy pevayinc this appeal and antici- 
pating that the Federal Petroleum Act 
may be passed by Congress, that act, 
when it is presented for approval or disap- 
proval before the Supreme Court, stands 
a much better chance of being held valid, 
even if applied to intra-state or local 
transactions. 

The reason is this: In the Federal Pe- 
troleum Act as proposed, Congress would 
unequivocally legislate as a fact that there 
can be no division in the oil business be- 
tween interstate and intra-state com- 
merce, that all transactions in oil are inter- 
related and that unrestrained production 
in local areas injuriously affects the whole 
flow of interstate commerce in petroleum 
products. 

Even Judge Bryant in deciding that the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and the 
Oil Code were unconstitutional as affecting 
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local Texas operators, admitted that he 
did so principally because Congress had 
made no finding in the N.I.R.A. that local 
abuses in the oil industry injuriously af- 
fected interstate commerce. 

Judge Bryant said: 


Whatever amounts to more or less con- 
stant practice, and threatens to obstruct or 
unduly to burden the freedom of interstate 
commerce is within the regulatory power of 
Congress under the commerce clause, and 
it is primarily for Congress to consider and 
decide the fact of the danger and meet it. 
This court will certainly not substitute its 
judgment for that of Congress in such a 
matter unless the relation of the subject to 
interstate commerce and its effect upon it 
are clearly nonexistent. Here there has 
been not only no determination by Congress 
of a practice that threatens to obstruct or 
unduly to burden the freedom of interstate 
commerce except as it relates, if at all, to 
the transportation in interstate and foreign 
commerce of petroleum and its products. 
It has not considered and decided the fact 
of any other danger to or burden upon 
interstate commerce and the regulations of 
the Secretary of the Interior certainly can- 
not override and enlarge the determina- 
tions of Congress by mere regulation to the 
prejudice of the rights of the state over mat- 
ters of purely local concern. 


Faced with such a finding by Congress, 
which Judge Bryant could not construe 
into the earlier legislation, it is quite likely 
that the Supreme Court would hold the 
Federal Petroleum Act to be Constitu- 
tional. It could do so without too much 
violence either to the Constitution or to 
earlier decisions. 

It is hardly likely that the Court will 
ignore the fundamental right of the state 
to be supreme in its own field. On the 
other hand the concept of interstate com- 
merce is very broad. What local acts of 
unfair practice “injuriously affect inter- 
state commerce?”’ It seems to us that 
this is a problem of economics and not of 
law. The rule is simple; its application 
is extremely difficult. If it can be satis- 





factorily shown that the oil industry is 
nationally integrated with repercussions 
from state to state whenever umiair 
practices occur in any one state, why 
should not the Supreme Court hold that 
these practices, although seemingly only 
local, actually from the economic point 
of view affect interstate commerce? 

Although it is true that the high court 
has not in recent years gone this far, it 
did, as far back as 1851 in the case of 
COOLEY v. BOARD OF WARDENS, enunciate 
the rule that Congress may legislate over 
subjects of commerce which are ‘‘in their 
nature national, or admit only of one 
uniform system or plan of regulation’’; 
while the states should be left free to 
govern where there is ‘‘a superior fitness 
and propriety, not to say absolute neces- 
sity of different systems of regulation.” 
If this clear statement of the problem of 
political and economic control in our 
federal system had not been supplanted 
by the confused economic philosophy of 
more recent cases in point, there would 
today be no question but that the federal 
commerce power would extend to every 
phase of the production of oil. 

For the Supreme Court to rule thus 
would not be creating an unwarranted 
concept of interstate commerce, but 
rather would only constitute an atavism 
to earlier views. 

From an economic point of view it may 
be wise to extend the federal government’s 
power over all commerce, whether inter- 
state or intra-state, which affects a na- 
tionally integrated industry, but there 
should still be left to the states exclusive 
supervision over those trades, industries 
and businesses such as cleaning and dying, 
barber shops, grocery stores, ete., which 
are really local in nature and which from 
the economic point of view rather than 
legally, cannot affect the national picture. 


Iekes Commends St. Louis Decision 


SeEcRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, Harold 
L. Ickes, declared in a statement made 
public May 23, that: 

“The decision of the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New Orleans, up- 
holding the constitutionality of the ad- 
ministration of the Oil Code, is an event 
of the foremost importance. The decision 
of the Federal District Court in Texas, 
which denied the constitutionality of the 
code, left it virtually unenforceable. The 
entire oil industry was faced with a return 
to the cut-throat competition. This 


would have meant quick death to the 
small operator and refiner. Only the 
major companies, with their huge capital 
structure, could have weathered the 
storm. 

‘*As I see the decision, it leaves me free, 
as Oil Administrator, to continue the work 
of so directing the oil industry, as a whole, 
that this great natural resource will not 
be squandered, as a few selfish oil men 
would have it, regardless of the effect 
of overproduction on the industry as a 
whole.”’ 
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Advanee on London Exchange Checked 


Insufficient Basis for Improvement in Shares 


Leads to Relapse. 


Reduction in Horsepower Tax 


May Be Incentive to Manufacture of Larger 


Autos. 


LONDON, May 21— 
IKE MANY other stock market 
movements, the rise in oil share quota- 
tions in London following the Budget 
announcement of a 25 percent cut in the 
motor-car horse-power tax was not alto- 
gether logical. Shell Transport, which 
opened at 2 9/16 on Budget day, rose in 
the after-hours market in Throgmorton 
Street to 2 23/32, an advance equivalent 
to over 6 percent. This rapid price im- 
provement, and similar advances in other 
leading shares, was based on the prospect 
of an increase in the use of high-powered 
cars under the new tax provision, and a 
correspondingly larger absorption of motor 
spirit in the British market. 

Advances in share values, however, 
proved to be short-lived, the possibility of 
a larger offtake of motor fuel being soon 
overshadowed by other and more imme- 
diate factors. Disclosure of a change for 
the worse in the technical condition of the 
stock market dampened enthusiasm for 
oils as well as for other classes of securi- 
ties; talk of a further reduction in British 
petrol prices was another adverse factor, 
and the perennial uncertainty as to the 
time which will elapse before the United 
States industry is effectively controlled 
soon cropped up again as a deterrent to 
buyers of oil shares. Prices of the latter 
have since taken a turn for the better, 
but no one pretends that the reduction in 
the horsepower tax is still a major factor 
in determining them. 


Tuere ts every possibility that some 
increase in motor spirit consumption 
would follow a revival of popularity for 
the big car. Even so it could hardly be 
expected to give oil distributors anything 
like the expansion of sales which would 
be obtained by continued improvement in 
the country’s general trade. Petrol is not 
the only oil product marketed in Britain, 
and the British market, although im- 
portant, is by no means the only selling 
ground for the British-owned end of the 
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Names of Drilling Applicants Withheld. 


industry. Burmah Oil distributes largely 
in the East; other companies in the 
American and European markets, and the 
Royal-Dutch Shell group almost every- 
where. 


PruiaMent has devoted much time 
to the new Petroleum (production) Bill 
without arriving at the point of principal 
interest, namely, the names of the five 
applicants for licenses at present un- 
granted. The most important statement 
from the government on the new legisla- 
tion came from Lord Londonderry, Secre- 
tary of State for Air, who had charge of 
the bill in the House of Lords. Lord 
Londonderry gave a complete history of 
petroleum legislation in the United King- 
dom, drawing attention to the fact that 
under the old 1918 Act only seven li- 
censes had been granted, of which three 
are still in existence, and that no license 
had been given to a recognized oil com- 
pany. He also put forward a reasoned 
argument for the proposal to vest in the 
state all new petroleum rights as part of 
the scheme for the orderly development 
of newly-discovered oil. The conclusion 
which the government has drawn from 
responsible opinion in the oil industry is 
that no really substantial concern is 
likely to undertake oil development until 
the acquisition of surface and mineral 
rights has been further regularized. An- 
other official reason for state ownership 
of the rights is the difficulty of allocating 
royalties to owners of land around an oil 
discovery in Great Britain, where the size 
of the individual estates is relatively small. 


ALTHOUGH considerable information 
on the circumstances surrounding the new 
petroleum bill was given in the House of 
Commons in answer to questions raised by 
members, the five missing names were still 
not forthcoming. In reply to one series of 
questions the Minister of Mines stated 
that the Petroleum Department of the 


Board of Trade was established in 1919 
to advise the government on matters of 
policy connected with petroleum, and to 
assist other government departments on 
technical and commercial oil questions. 
The Petroleum Department keeps in 
touch with the industry partly by a close 
contact with the leading oil companies. 

Asked for the names of the applicants 
for drilling permits whose licenses had 
been held up pending the passing of the 
new legislation, the Minister said that 
under the Act of 1918 applications were 
treated as confidential until the licenses 
concerned had been granted. With new 
legislation in view, it was considered un- 
desirable to grant the licenses, and the 
names of the applicants must therefore 
be withheld. Questioners, however, were 
given the information that the five appli- 
cations were received between January 
1931 and February 1933. Disclosure of 
the relatively recent date of the latest 
application only whetted curiosity, and 
strengthened the belief that these appli- 
cations, or some of them, were behind the 
government’s apparently sudden decision 
to legislate afresh on oil drilling rights. 


British Imports Increased 


Imports of crude and petroleum 
products into Great Britain during the 
month of April showed a substantial in- 
crease over March and were 483,629 bbl. 
in excess of imports for April 1933. 
Total imports for the first four months of 
the year are 9.7 percent higher than in 
the corresponding period last year. The 
gain extends to all products but is espe- 
cially pronounced in the case of crude 
imports for Jan.—April being 25 percent 
greater than in the first four months of 
1933. Heavier receipts of crude from 
Persia were an important factor but im- 
ports from other directions also show an 
increase. The increased volume of April 
imports indicates that this falling off in 
March was due merely to the incidence of 
shipments. 


British Imports by Products 
(Barrels) 








Four Four 

months to months to 
April April 30, April 30, 

1934 1934 1933 
Lamp oil 498.200 §=2.441,657 = 2,054,350 
Motor spirit 2.523.743 10,053,828 9,937,939 
Lubricating oil 298.942 992,598 833.244 
Gas oil 314,171 1.347.431 1,116,753 
Fuel oil 1.142.428 5.444.199 5,117,311 
Other sorts 55.573 232.773 128.496 
Total products 4.833.057 20,512,486 19,188,093 
Crude 1.644.486 4.482.200 8 =3.593.453 
Total imports 6.AT7T543 24,994.686 22.781.516 








First Quarter Earnings Show Improvement 


Oil Company Earnings for First Quarter of 1934 


Show Marked Improvement Over Last Year. Con- 


tinued Improvement Depends on Maintenance of 


Production Restriction. Jersey Standard Report. 


“4 

N O MORE striking commentary could 
be made on the change which has taken 
place in the position of oil companies 
operating in the United States than is 
afforded by a comparison of first quarter 
earnings for representative companies in 
1933 and 1934. It is unlikely that any 
two quarterly periods so close together 
present an equal contrast. In the early 
months of last year practically all com- 
panies were losing money, many of them 
at arate that would have brought financial 
ruin if long continued. In the first 
quarter of 1934 the majority of these 
organizations have been able to show some 
netearnings. Someofthemhaverecorded 
substantial profits and the few that are 
still operating in the red have succeeded 
in bringing their losses down to a fraction 
of what they were a year ago. 

The income showing this year reflects 
the very great improvement that has 
taken place in the producing end of the 
business and the less satisfactory but still 
considerable betterment that has oc- 
curred in the marketing branch. The 
following tabulation gives the income 
statement of seventeen companies for the 
first three months of each of the two 
years, 1933 and 1934. These of course 
are not to be taken as representative of 
probable showings for twelve month 
periods. The turn for the better in oil 
company earnings came with the second 
six months of 1933. What the latter half 
of the current year may hold for them 
depends upon the curbing of excessive 
crude production and the elimination of 
destructive competition in the marketing 
of products. 


SocoNny-VACUUM CORPORATION reports 
net earnings of $22,545,462 in 1933 as 
compared with a net of $5,320,282 in 1932 
and a loss of $4,169,248 in 1931. The 
earnings equalled 71 cents per share on the 
31,708,457 1% shares outstanding at the 
end of the year. The directors declared a 
dividend of 15 cents a share payable June 
15 to stock of record May 11. In 1932 
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a total of 35 cents a share was paid in two 
separate dividends. The consolidated 
income account showed net operating in- 
come of $23,711,686 after charges of 
$36,747,988 to reserves for depreciation 
and depletion. Current assets at the 
close of the year were $248,222,545 against 
current liabilities of $39,559,401 and 
were $125,350,588 in excess of current 
liabilities and funded debt combined. 
Total sales of crude oil and products 
during 1933 were 105,571,310 bbl. repre- 
senting an increase in sales volume over 
1932. 

In connection with the annual report 
the directors submitted several proposals 
for action by stockholders at the annual 
meeting on May 31. These included a 
change in name from Socony-Vacuum 
Corporation to Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, Inc., a revision of the by-laws and a 
reduction in the par value of capital stock 
from $25 to $15 per share for the purpose 
of writing off items amounting to $228,- 
123,581 for goodwill and appreciation of 
properties including trade marks and 
trade names. The change in by-laws 
would recognize the innovation adopted 
in November 1933 of establishing a man- 
agement committee of five to direct the 
business operations of the company and 
would make this the executive committee 
of the corporation with its chairman as 
the chief executive officer. 


First Quarter Earnings 1934 and 1933 


1934 1933 
Amerada Corp... $524,999 —201,939 
Associated Oil Co. 718,208 85,690 
Atlantic Refining Co. 613,000 —3,127,000 
Barnsdall Corp. ‘ 119,368 —852,803 
Continental Oil Co. ... 1,211,483 —2,847,896 
Midcontinent Petrolum Co.. 310,031 —1,469,928 
Ohio Oil Co. 1,416,176 —1,418,245 
Phillips Pet. Co... 726,125 —2,179,620 
Seaboard Oil Co. 368,219 290.809 
Shell Union Oil Corp. —41,092 —9,239,550 
Simms Petroleum Co. 11,632 — 238,890 
Skelly Oil Co. ibe .... 146,655 —1,282,679 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. . 3,323,590 —852,803 
Standard Oil Co. of Kansas 131,069 —271,134 
Texas Gulf Producing Co. __. 215,068 67,553 
Tidewater Oil Co. : 1,011,969 —1,238,728 
Union Oil Co... . 500.000 —1,100,000 





SHELL-UNION OIL CORPORATION and 
subsidiaries reported net loss for 1933 of 
$4,240,965 which brought the accumulated 
deficit of the corporation up to $17,081,- 
141. Operations during the latter part of 
the year were conducted at a profit which, 
however, was insufficient to overcome the 
heavy losses of the first quarter. Operat- 
ing income for the year was $28,610,025 
which was converted into a loss of $837,- 
817 by charges to depreciation, depletion, 
intar.gible development expenditures and 
abandonments amounting to $29,447,842. 
The company gained $1,009,326 by pur- 
chase and retirement of its own debentures 
during the year. The company paid in 
federal, state, municipal and county taxes 
on its products $48,044,770 or 28.8 percent 
of its gross operating earnings for the year 
in addition to $5,200,000 in property and 
other taxes. 


Ass A RESULT of the change in federal 
tax laws prohibiting the filing of consoli- 
dated returns for jointly operated com- 
panies a number of consolidations are 
expected. One of the first companies to 
make a move in this direction is Barnsdall 
Corporation which has announced its 
intention of uniting on July 1 twelve 
separate companies now controlling the 
various Barnsdall properties. These com- 
panies are Barnsdall Oil Co., Barnsdall Oil 
Co. of California, Barnsdall Gas Co., 
Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., Barnsdall Re- 
fining Co., Barnsdall Products Co., Barns- 
dall Tripoli Co., Barnsdall Zine Co., 
Brownell Corp., Mercer Land Co., At- 
lanta Mines Co. and Petroleum Products 
Co. 

For 1933 Barnsdall reported net loss of 
$1,942,635. Current assets at the end of 
the year were $7,079,153 against current 
liabilities of $3,318,793. The company’s 
working capital increased $844,711 during 
the year and the ratio of assets to liabil- 
ities rose from 1.62 to 2.13. Abandon- 
ment of unprofitable wells reduced the 
total number owned by the company to 
2,628. Its operated acreage was 70,410 
and the acreage still to be developed was 
207,932. 


ContTINENTAL OIL COMPANY increased 
its domestic sales of gasoline by 17.3 per- 
cent in 1933 as compared with an average 
increase for the whole country of 1.5 per- 
cent. The company has followed a con- 
sistent policy of building up its crude oil 
reserves and spent $5,565,980 for this 
purpose during the year. Net operating 
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income for the year was $5,866,495 and 
net income after charges was $2,275,860. 
Of this amount $1,306,954 was a non- 
recurring profit from the sale of Sealand 
Petroleum Company, Ltd., a British 
subsidiary. Continental is being built 
into a strong position with the steady 
expansion of its producing resources and 
marketing facilities, the reduction of its 
funded debt and the accumulation of a 
large paid in surplus which at the end of 
the year amounted to $48,549,653. Net 
working capital as of December 31 of 
$29,628,796 was $21,603,388 in excess of 
the total funded and long-term debt. 


Net prorit of $133,580 was reported 
by Consolidated Oil Company for 1933 
after deduction of $22,277,422 for depre- 
ciation, depletion and interest. Current 
assets at the end of the year were $112,- 
372,978 in comparison with current liabil- 
ities of $19,389,972. Reductionof $6,875,- 
400 was made in the funded debt and 
preferred stock during the year. 


Price wars in the gasoline markets of 
the Pacific Coast during a good part of 
1933 affected the earnings of Standard Oil 
Company of California which amounted 
to $7,560,902 in comparison with $14,014,- 
992 earned in the year preceding. Earn- 
ings were equivalent to 58 cents a share on 
no-par capital stock. Balance sheet as 
of December 31 shows current assets of 
$92,108,200 against current liabilities of 
$6,817,910. Capital earned surplus stood 
at $213,630,216 at the close of the year. 


Stanparp OIL co. (Indiana) had a net 
profit of $17,674,351 on its 1933 opera- 
tions as compared with $16,558,282 in the 
year preceding. Earnings for the year 
were equal to $1.14 a share on the 15,528,- 
594 shares outstanding. Balance sheet at 
the end of the year showed net working 
capital of $192,298,853 including cash and 
marketable securities of $74,625,280. At 
the end of the year the company operated 
4,851 bulk stations and 11,363 owned or 
controlled service stations. On account 
of the heavy chain store tax imposed on 
company operated stations in the state of 
Indiana the company relinquished its 
leases on 800 stations in that state but 
continued to serve them in a wholesale 
capacity. 


Texas CORPORATION operated at a loss 
of $491,004 during 1933 as compared with 
a loss of $2,161,841 in the previous year. 
Earned surplus on December 31 was 
$63,900,708. Current assets were $159,- 
582,264 against current liabilities of 
$33,508,566. The annual report of the 
company refers to certain changes and 
recommendations made by a stockholders 
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committee and announces agreement with 
these recommendations on all points 
involved. 


"TipewaTer-ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
recorded a substantial gain in net earnings 
which increased from $4,718,694 in 1932 
to $7,265,301 in 1933. Current assets on 
December 31 amounted to $52,872,485 
against current liabilities of $9,631,159. 
The company held cash and short term 
securities amounting to $13,791,347 with 
no bank loans outstanding. Consolidated 
surplus at the close of the year was $20,- 
967,674, a gain of $7,273,069 over the year 
preceding. 


At THE ANNUAL meeting of share- 
holders on May 15 E. L. Estabrook, F. H. 
Kay and T. W. Palmer were elected 
directors of Creole Petroleum Company to 
replace members who resigned. Eugene 
Holman was elected president in succession 
to E. J. Sadler who retired from the com- 
pany. The annual report showed profits 
of $4,106,099 for 1933 in comparison with 
$2,075,043 earned in the year preceding. 


Jersey Standard 

Because of the world wide scope of 
its operations as well as the size of the 
company the annual report of Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey is always a 
subject of keen interest to the petroleum 
trade. The report for 1933, issued May 
21, reflects the general improvement in 
petroleum. Consolidated net income was 
25,084,310, equal to 97 cents a share on 
the outstanding common capital shares, as 


compared with $282,865 or one cent a 
share earned in the year preceding. 

Total assets at the close of 1933 
were $1,912,234,670 against $1,888,009,301 
twelve months earlier and surplus account 
was $507,846,292 against $520,556,406 at 
the beginning of the year. Payment ofa 
dividend of $1.25, which was in excess of 
earnings, and a surplus adjustment of 
$5,803,508 accounted for the decrease. 
Current assets amounted to $557,678,392 
and current liabilities were $150,501,194 
in comparison with $574,782,127 and 
$127,630,881 at the close of 1932. Cash, 
including call loans and bankers’ accept- 
ances, declined from $116,857,704 to 
$105,525,187 during the year. Funded 
and long term indebtedness decreased 
from $207,245,001 to $179,398,236. 

Referring to legislative and other efforts 
to stabilize the oil industry in the United 
States, Walter C. Teagle, president, and 
W. S. Farish, chairman, who signed the 
report said: 


This company adheres to its long-time 
conviction that the solution of the indus- 
try’s troubles lies in a rigid control of the 
crude oil supply and welcomes the coopera- 
tion of the government in that field. It has 
supported and will continue to support all 
sound measures adapted to that end, with 
reasonable provisions for inquiry and en- 
forcement. It is believed, however, that 
the continuance of the industry on a self- 
governing basis should be assured at all 
cost, and that any policy approaching 
complete regimentation, whether temporary 
or permanent, will prove fatal to the best 
interests of the public and the oil industry 
alike. 


Jersey Standard Consolidated Income Account 


Gross operating income 
Operating Charges: 





1933 1932 
*779.766.154 $1,080,025.772 


Costs, operating and gen. exp. 595,205,077 $914,942,917 
Taxes including govt. income taxes 28,016,198 26.895.785 
23 1.275 941,838,702 
Balance 156.544.878 138.187 .069 
Non-operating income (net) 2.058 073 208.816 
Inc. before int. on funded and long term indebtedness. 
depreciation, depletion, amortization and retirements 158.602 ,.952 138,395.885 
Interest and discount on funded and long term indebted- 
ness 7,265,172 9.846.577 
151,337,780 128,549,308 
Depreciation 96,159,997 94,163,753 
Depletion 6,068,556 3.127.158 
Amortization 2.517.126 3,998,973 
Retirements 7,230,890 10,044,587 
111.976.5711 111.334.472 
39,361,208 17.214.836 
Inventory loss on crude and refined products. . 1.565.858 
Dividends on preferred stocks of subsidiary companies 
held by public 575.072 
Profit for the period 38.786.136 15.648.977 
Applicable to minority interests in com. stocks 13,701,826 15,366,112 
Net profit accrued to corporation 25,084,310 282.865 


*Inter-departmental and inter-company transactions have been excluded; inter-company 


profits in inventories have not been eliminated. 
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Preearious Position of U. 8. Firms in Poland 


Disproportionately Large Share of Domestic Mar- 


ket and Small Participation in Producing and 


Refining Branches Results in Grave Situation for 


Jersey Standard and Socony-Vacuum Subsidiaries. 


Tro AMERICAN-CONTROLLED compa- 
nies occupy important positions in the 
Polish petroleum industry: the Standard- 
Nobel and the Vacuum Oil Company. 
These two companies which are connected 
with each other by certain mutual com- 
mercial interests, appear however to func- 
tion independently, and follow an inde- 
pendent commercial policy. In fact, both 
of them appeared on the crude oil market 
as sharp competitors. 

The Standard-Nobel is a fusion of the 
Standard Oil Company subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Company of N. J. and the 
petroleum company of Nobel-Brothers. 
The former was concerned with the pro- 
duction of moderate quantities of crude 
oil and processing it for the market in 
their own refinery. The Nobel Company 
controlled in Russia an important trade 
in petroleum products. After the armi- 
stice this great organization was cut off 
from its oil supplies and thus was 
obliged to establish new sources in Poland, 
a former part of the Russian Empire. 
The fusion of the Standard Oil with Nobel 
Brothers made the Standard-Nobel Com- 
pany the largest unit dealing with petro- 
leum products in Poland. 

At the time when Standard-Nobel was 
organized in Poland other refineries 
were forced to use their distributing 


Small wooden rigs used 
in the Polish fields. 


facilities for four-fifths of Poland, having 
had under the Austrian-Hungarian Mon- 
archy, no well-developed organization in 
Poland except in Galicia, a former prov- 
ince in the old monarchy, and now an 
integral part’of the Polish Republic. The 
Galician market comprises only a fifth 
part of the total Polish consumption. 

The dominant position of Standard- 
Nobel on the lucrative domestic market 
has created a strained situation between 
this company and the other refiners; a sit- 
uation which has given rise to difficulties 
for both groups and which has even re- 
tarded the development of the entire 
Polish petroleum industry. 

The Vacuum Oil Company (VOC) 
even before the war was a serious factor 
on the Austrian-Hungarian market. It 
possessed, in the monarchy, several refiner- 
ies scattered all over the country as well 
as a great sales-organization. True to 
its tradition, the VOC was not engaged 
in the production of crude, but covered 
its requirements by purchases direct from 
the producers. At that time there were 
ample crude supplies produced independ- 
ently from the refineries. 

After the collapse of the Austrian 
Empire in 1918 the VOC refinery which 
remained in Galicia became the basis of 
that company’s organization in Poland. 

As long as the greater part of Polish 
crude oil production was controlled by 
organizations independent of the Polish 
refining industry, obtaining crude sup- 
plies for the VOC refinery afforded no 
difficulty. As soon, however, as the con- 
centration of the petroleum industry was 
brought about, and the fusion of great 
producing firms with the refineries took 
place, the question of supplies for the 
VOC at once arose. 

These circumstances altered the policy 
of the VOC which began for the first time 
in the years 1922-27 to drill for oil in 
Poland. Making exclusive use of Ameri- 
can geologists unfamiliar with Polish 
geological structures drilling results were 
unsatisfactory and the company obtained 
only a very limited production. These 





results were so disappointing that the com- 
pany abandoned further attempts to es- 
tablish an independent supply of crude oil. 

Cooperation of the two American firms 
in the Polish industry consisted of an 
arrangement whereby the VOC used to 
sell all her refined products, with the 
exception of lubricating oil, through the 
Standard-Nobel organization. Her own 
organization which was rather modest, 
concerned itself exclusively with the sale 
of lubricating oil. 

As already mentioned, refineries which 
had no distributing organizations of their 
own, were obliged to sell their products 
through the Standard-Nobel organization. 
To achieve a certain measure of inde- 
pendence, they decided to weaken the 
position of Standard-Nobel in areas, 
where Standard-Nobel had almost com- 
plete control of the market. This they 
partly succeeded in doing by creating 
their own distributing organizations in 
these sections. 

But because of the large investments 
required by this expansion of distributing 
facilities, the profits were less than enough 
to cover interest on the investment and 
they were obliged to diminish their drill- 
ing program, which was the basis of their 
existence. Thus, although they obtained 
certain commercial advantages by creat- 
ing these distributing organizations, these 
advantages resulted in the loss of their 
ability to continue drilling. The ag- 
gressive policy adopted by the various 
firms toward each other produced a bad 
effect upon the whole petroleum industry 
in Poland. Collisions and even fights 
have been going on for some years, and 
these seem now to have reached a climax. 

The American firms owe their position 
of supremacy over other competitive 
undertakings in Poland to extensive 
financial resources. Nevertheless, their 
lack of control of sources of crude oil 
supplies within Poland may cause loss of 
their dominant position on the market, 
confining the scope of their activities to 
marketing only the products of their own 
crude oil. 

Crude production controlled by the 
two American firms in the Polish Petro- 
leum industry is given below as of 1932, 
the last normal year under the petroleum 
cartel. 

Total output of crude oil in Poland in 
1932 amounted to 3,896,830 bbl.; produc- 
tion by the American firms was 199,780 
bbl. or 5.1 percent of the total output. 
As the VOC possesses no crude produc- 
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tion this quantity was produced exclu- 
sively by Standard-Nobel. From this 
quantity must be deducted the oil royal- 
ties to the owners of the land which, 
according to law, is turned over to the 
government-refinery POLMIN. Thus af- 
ter subtraction of the amount of oil 
taken by the government the situation 
presents itself as follows: 


Crude Oil Output in 1932 





Barrels Percent 
“Polmin™ 511.000 «13.10 
Standard-Nobel 169.820 4.35 
Producers — refiners 2.366.280 = 60.75 
Producers — independent from re- 
fineries 819.730 =6.21.80 
Total Teer Tc T=  -« 5 


Refineries which possessed insufficient 
quantities of crude could purchase further 
supplies from the so-called ‘‘pure pro- 
ducers’’ on the free market. 

The VOC however is not the only 
refinery covering her crude requirements 
by purchases on the free market. Besides 
the VOC there are other large refineries, 
which are in need of much more crude oil 
than they themselves produce, and a 
considerable number of small refineries, 
which have no crude oil at all. The VOC 
during the existence of the cartel was able 
to purchase as much as 581,000 bbl. for 
several big refineries. Of this quantity 
the American group got 171,871 bbl. or 
about 21 percent of the available crude on 
the free market, about 4.9 percent of the 
total output of crude oil in Poland in 1932. 
Thus the crude oil produced by Standard- 
Nobel and bought by VOC amounted 
only to 9.25 percent of the total output. 


Charging Capacity of American Controlled 
Firms in Poland 


Barrels Percent 
Vacuum Oil Company 756.000 10.2 
Standard-Nobel 196.000 2.7 


Runs to stills by the various groups 
stood in the same ratio as the amount of 
crude at their disposal. The Polish refin- 
ing industry with a capacity of 7,441,000 
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Producing Oil in Poland where production 
is still more important than marketing. 


bbl. yearly, can use only about 52 percent 
of this capacity due to the limited quantity 
of crude available. 

In 1932 actual runs to stills by all 
refineries amounted to 3,954,013 bbl. of 


Chart showing the relative interest in the 
three branches of the Polish industry as 
encouraged by the government in contrast 
with the interest in 
displayed . by the 


the three branches 


American Companies. 
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which Standard-Nobel ran 181,097 bbl. 


or 4.47 percent and the Vacuum Oil 
Company ran 170,604 bbl. or 5.41 percent. 

Hence, Standard-Nobel ran her refin- 
eries at 90 percent of capacity and the 
Vacuum Oil Company at 22-51 percent. 
VOC possesses a certain amount of in- 
active capacity and a new pipestill: runs 
to stills amounted to 51 percent of the 
capacity of the new pipestill. 

The participation in the petroleum 
products market is measured by volume of 
kerosene sold, as kerosene is the principal 
petroleum product on the Polish domestic 
market. While the general sale of kero- 
sene in Poland in 1932 was 849,219 bbl. 
the Standard-Nobel sales organization 
delivered 248,304 bbl. (28.24 percent). 


Sources of Kerosene Sold in Poland in 1932 


Barrels Percent 
Refinery Standard-Nobel 39.652 14.7 
Refinery Vacuum Oil Company 18.582 18.0 
Other refineries 180.784 67.3 


From the accompanying table it is 
apparent that the Standard-Nobel sales- 
organizations was largely dependent on 
other refineries to the extent of 67.3 per- 
cent of the products sold, which fact, in 
view of the growing competition of other 
companies with Standard-Nobel puts that 
company in an extremely vulnerable 
position in case of an acute conflict, or 
refusal on the part of other refiners to 
continue supplying Standard-Nobel with 
products. Standard-Nobel still main- 
tains a dominant position in certain 
Polish markets: they supply 69.96 percent 
of the total demand in the District of 
Poznan and Upper Silesia; 41.15 percent 
in Congress-Poland and surroundings and 
9.08 percent in Little-Poland (formerly 
Galicia). 

Of the total sale of all petroleum prod- 
ucts amounting to 2,140,152 bbl. in 1932 
Standard-Nobel furnished 91,560  bbl.; 
the Vacuum Oil Company 114,548 bbl.; or 
together 9.55 of the general sale. Other 
refineries distributing through the Ameri- 
can companies supplied 249,326 or 11.60 
percent of the general sale. Hence to 
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cover the share of the market that they 
control the American firms use only 45 
percent of the products from their own 
refineries and 55 percent of products from 
other refineries. 

This disproportion between the partici- 
pation of the American firms in production 
and refining and their participation in the 
domestic market is graphically illustrated 
in the accompanying chart. 

Already the consequences of this dis- 
proportionate control of the three branches 
of the industry between the American 
companies and others are becoming evi- 
dent. In 1933 the cartel collapsed and 
a fight started between all undertakings 
to increase their participation in the in- 
dustry. The large refiners who provided 
Standard-Nobel with products, have now, 
after the collapse of the cartel, refused 
further delivery. At the same time the de- 
mand for crude increased, so that the VOC 
had difficulty in purchasing crude supplies. 
Because of the advanced price of crude, 
decreasing the manufacturing margin, 


refining alone became unremunerative. 

Because of their extensive financial re- 
sources Standard-Nobel could make up 
the deficiency in deliveries from the large 
refineries by purchases from small re- 
fineries. But even these supplies were 
inadequate and commanded prices that 
were uneconomically high. In spite of 
great financial sacrifices Standard-Nobel 
did not cover her entire requirements 
and so was forced to lose part of her 
market. 

It is now clear that the policy of both 
the American undertakings overlooked 
the principles that guided the Polish 
government in formulating its policy 
toward the petroleum industry. 

The Polish government for economic 
and military reasons encourages domestic 
production and refining and hence to 
encourage this development it will not 
permit importation of crude or products 
from competitive countries. 

Only in harmony with these principles 
can petroleum undertakings develop them- 
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selves and so it is logical that a dominant 
position on the domestic market carries 
with it the obligation of a similar position 
in the producing and refining branches. 

At the moment the situation of Ameri- 
can firms in the Polish petroleum industry 
is a grave one. The government that 
permits the companies to charge much 
higher prices from the consumers than 
is permitted in other countries, does so in 
order to help to develop the industry; not 
simply to increase the purely commercial 
profits. 

One ton of product sold on the domestic 
market should be covered by the output 
of two tons of crude. As the American 
firms have not maintained this ratio in 
their activities in Poland, it follows that 
their position has become extremely 
difficult. 

Unfortunately much money has been 
squandered in maintaining their position 
on the market which might far more 
profitably have been used in developing 
their own crude supply. 


Oil Exposition Furnishes Impressive 


Spectacle 


Visitors from All Over World View Exposition 


of Modern Oil Equipment at Tulsa. Secretary 


Ickes Urges Support of Federal Oil Bill. Over 


125,000 


Axreu J. BYLES, seated at a desk 
in Washington, D. C. on May 12, pressed 
an insignificant electric button; 1500 
miles west an aerial bomb exploded as a 
result of this slight pressure, and the 
Eighth International Petroleum Exposi- 
tion formally commenced its week of 
gratifyingly successful life. Thousands 
of visitors from the United States, South 
America, Europe and Asia, a mammoth 
pageant depicting the development of the 
oil industry, numerous technical meetings 
and equipment running into over $10,- 
000,000 in value, featured the week of 
May 12 to 19 in Tulsa. Educational and 
entertaining features such as the Kin- 
ley’s impressive exploit in extinguishing a 
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Attend First 


Exposition Since 1930. 


blazing oil well fire, demonstration of a 
1912 model aeroplane, and the Oil Capital 
horse show, were offered to visitors to 
Tulsa. 

During the three days prior to the 
opening of the oil exposition, the Natural 
Gasoline Association met in Tulsa to 
discuss problems of a technical and 
economic nature affecting their industry. 
Interesting papers presented at these 
meetings outlined the growing importance 
of the natural gasoline industry. An 
extremely interesting paper on the coast- 
wise and international shipments of nat- 
ural gasoline was presented at one session 
and the meeting terminated with a break- 
fast on Saturday morning, the day of the 


opening of the exposition. Many of the 
members remained in Tulsa to swell the 
crowds which attended the international 
oil show. 

Two days before the official opening of 
the show, international visitors and oil 
men from all over the United States had 
already begun to arrive. By Friday the 
appearance of the exposition grounds was 
such that it seemed impossible that the 
show could open the following day with 
any order or formality. Crews of work- 
men were setting up the various attractive 
exhibits in inside and outside space. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of the most 
modern equipment was being arranged. 
Boxes and crates of such delicate instru- 
ments as recording potentiometers stood 
side by side with the most rugged pump- 
ing or drilling equipment. A Caterpillar 
tractor of tremendous size was skilfully 
maneuvered off a huge truck and run 
into exact position. 

By Saturday forenoon, however, all the 
exhibits were in place and the gates of the 
exposition grounds which had _ been 
closed since the last petroleum exposition 
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in 1930, were opened at 10:30 to the 
public. The formal opening ceremonies 
were to take place in the afternoon 
featured by the aerial bomb set off from 
Washington. 

The exposition grounds which form a 
permanent plant consist of five buildings 
and 20 acres of enclosed space within 
which more than a thousand exhibits of 
the most modern equipment for the oil 
industry were on display. Outside, hun- 
dreds of other exhibits of drilling, pump- 
ing, transportation and other equipment 
were arranged, dominated by two 122 ft. 
steel derricks from which strings of gay 
pennants and banners streamed. Exhi- 
bition buildings consisted of the Texas 
Building, the Oklahoma Building, the 
California Building, the Refiners and 
Marketers Building and the Scientific and 
Technical Building. Another somewhat 
smaller building housed the Continental 
Supply Company’s exhibits. A restau- 
rant, beer garden, offices and other smaller 
buildings completed the exposition 
grounds located some five miles from the 
center of Tulsa on a tremendous stretch 
of flat prairie land. 

Delegates representing countries out- 
side the United States had arrived some 
days before the actual opening of the 
exposition and continued to arrive during 
the week. They had already been en- 
tertained at a Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon, at which they had been wel- 
comed officially to Tulsa and introduced 
via radio to the city by William G. Skelly, 
president of the Skelly Oil Company and 
president of the Eighth International Oil 
Exposition. These delegates consisted of 
N. V. Vannikoff, Amtorg Trading Cor- 
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The Petroleum Exposition in full 
swing on the prairie outside Tulsa. 


poration, who with three companions from 
U.S. S. R. represented that country and 
spoke at the luncheon as well as on other 
important occasions during the week of 
the oil show. 

From Madrid, _ representatives of 
Campsa, Spanish oil monopoly, Ruperto 
Sanz and Francisco Climent arrived for 
the week. Dr. Fredrick Wirth and 
Werner Mueller of the Albert Wirth 
Company of Germany and _ Kosaku 
Uyeno, Nippon Oil Company, Ltd., 
Abbas Siahpoosh of Tabriz, Nic N. 
Stefanescue, of Roumania, Dr. Abel de la 
Cueva, of the Mexican National oil 
company, with Daniel and Felipe Laso of 
Mexico City and many other representa- 
tives from South American and European 
countries arrived in Tulsa to visit the 
International Petroleum Exposition. 

Other representatives from abroad 
were: 

W. J. Maughan, president, Union Drill- 
ing and Development company, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. Frank C. Laurie, vice 
president, Lago Petroleum Corporation, 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, S. A. Sefior Don 
Manuel Trucco, ambassador E. & P. Em- 
bajada de Chile, Washington, D. C. Sig- 
nor Romolo Angelone, commercial attaché, 
royal Italian embassy, New York, N. Y. 
Sefior Dr. Don Miguel Paz Baraona, E. E. 
y. M. P. Legation of Ecuador, Washington, 
D. C. Sefior Enrique O. Chapa, Union 
Wire Rope Company, Mexico City. R. B. 


King, Abco Petroleum company, Paris, 
France. Theodore A. Gonzales Miranda, 
Mexico City. Mario J. Cueto, repre- 


sentative of the Argentine government. 


A large number of students from pe- 
troleum and engineering colleges in all 





parts of the United States visited the 
show and were specially entertained as 
“future executives of the oil industry”’ in 


Mr. Skelly’s felicitous phrase. Mr. 
Skelly in addressing these students drew 
their attention to the changing picture of 
the petroleum industry in the United 
States as exemplified at the exposition; 
drilling equipment, which had been the 
principal feature of the 1930 exposition, 
was now yielding part of its place to the 
latest pumping equipment as the industry 
turned its eyes from the struggle for 
greater flush production to economical 
production of all the oil in the pool. He 
also pointed out the growing awareness 
on the part of the industry of the prob- 
lems of marketing which was emphasized 
by the largest marketing display ever 
gathered together. 

On Saturday, the official opening of 
the exposition took place with a colorful 
ceremony, consisting of an invocation, 
address of welcome to visiting oil men, a 
speech by N. V. V. Franchot, of Olean, 
N. Y., whose life has been spent in the oil 
industry, a band concert and ceremonies 
involving the massing of flags of all 
nations in the exposition grounds. 

Among many other distinguished vis- 
itors from the United States were: 

Senator Thomas P. Gore; Maj. Stiles 
M. Decker, NRA administrator from 
Dallas; J. Edgar Pew, president, Sun Oil 
Company; Gen. Baird Markham, direc- 
tor, American Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee; Harold B. Fell, executive vice 
president, Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of America; J. D. Collett, presi- 
dent, Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Asso- 
ciation and Professor W. H. Carson, dean 
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of the petroleum school of the University 
of Oklahoma, at Norman, Oklahoma. 
Professor Carson was able to add to the 
permanent exhibit of petroleum equip- 
ment that he is establishing at Norman, 
through a gift of a cut away high pres- 
sure valve presented to him by Westcott 
Valve Company from their exhibit in 
the Continental Supply Company build- 
ing. 

By Sunday the exposition was in full 
swing with thousands of visitors pouring 
through the gates to witness the enter- 
tainment features and examine the inter- 
esting displays of oil equipment. Sunday 
night a remarkable demonstration of the 
manner in which M. M. Kinley extin- 
guished blazing oil well fires was given 
by that famous oil fire fighter. Mr. 
Kinley will be remembered among other 
things as the man who finally quelled the 


Roumanian fire which had been blazing | 


for two years with tremendous property 
damage and some loss of life. Mr. Kin- 
ley was also rushed to Colombia to 
extinguish the blazing well that marked 
the beginning of operations on the Barco 
concession in that country. <A great mass 
of people had turned out to witness this 
striking event. 

An 84 ft. wooden derrick had been 
erected over a gas pipe and conditions 
were made to duplicate as far as possible 
the actual situation in a field when a new 
well blows in and takes fire. Conditions 
were actually duplicated to the extent 
that the heat around the burning derrick 
reached 300 deg. F. Kinley approached 
the derrick after it had been practically 
destroyed by the fire, and clad in an as- 
bestos suit, sprayed by water from fire 
hoses, he attached grappling hooks to the 
remains of the derrick and dragged it 
away piece by piece. It was necessary 
to be sure that not only all burning mate- 
rial but all red hot metal should be re- 
moved from around the gas pipe so that 
the fire would not start up again after 
being extinguished momentarily. An ex- 
citing spectacle was furnished by Kinley 
rushing practically into the terrific heat 
and flame to attach hooks to the débris. 
Finally when all these preliminary steps 
had been completed, Kinley approached 
to within a few feet of the fire and de- 
posited a charge of gelatinized nitro- 
glycerine enclosed in a long tube; rushing 
back from the flame he detonated the 
charge and the fire was literally blown out 
like a match. The force of the blast cut 
off the gas supply for a fraction of a second 
and the fire was out. Due to the care- 
ful removal of débris the gas did not 
ignite again. The demonstration is said 
to be practically as dangerous as the 
field operation itself as at any moment 
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a gust of wind might blow the flame 
toward the workers with disastrous re- 
sults. 

On Monday despite an unusual rain 
storm lasting most of the day the Exposi- 
tion golf tournament started and the show 
settled down to a more serious pace. No 
doubt many sight-seers were discouraged 
from attending by the rain, but those 
who did attend were there for serious 
purposes. Manufacturers, in some cases, 
expressed themselves most pleased with 
the attendance Monday and Tuesday 
when the threatening weather eliminated 
all except visitors who attended for 
definite business reasons. 

A tremendous pageant tracing the his- 
tory of oil from biblical times was held 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday nights. 
The pageant included a cast of 500 which 
performed symbolical dances and scenes 
indicating various stages in the history of 
oil and finally bringing the history down 
to the present time. Many of the visitors 
attended this show with interest. 

Wednesday the city of Tulsa was lively 
with discussions of the impending visit of 
Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior 
and Federal Oil Administrator who was 
attending the show on the invitation of 
Wirt Franklin and whose speech was 
looked forward to with interest. The 
mayor of Tulsa declared a half holiday on 
Thursday, the day of Ickes’ speech, for all 
municipal employees and urged private 
business to do the same. 

Secretary Ickes arrived by plane from 
St. Louis at the Tulsa airport where he 
was greeted by a committee of 200 and 
escorted to the airport restaurant for 
lunch. E. W. Marland, Congressman 
from Oklahoma was eating lunch when 
the Secretary appeared and greeted him, 
expressing pleasure that the Secretary had 
been able to make the trip. Secretary 
Ickes then addressed an audience of more 
than 6,000 people at the Coliseum, his 
speech being transmitted over a national 
hook-up of NBC. 

The Secretary’s speech made a most 
favorable irspression on his immediate 
audience. After a brief introduction by 
U. S. Senator Thomas Gore, Secretary 
Ickes explained that until a few days 
previously a state of war had existed 
between himself and the State of Okla- 
homa as a result of a statement by an 
Oklahoma Congressman that he was 
trying to remove, forcibly if necessary, 
every man, woman and child from his 
Congressional District, which the Secre- 
tary said showed that the summer heat in 
Washington could make even an Okla- 
homa Congressman see things. At this 
point all eyes were turned toward Con- 
gressman E. W. Marland who was re- 
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ferred to and who was seated on the plat- 
form just behind Secretary Ickes. Mr. 
Marland laughed heartily. 

Getting down to the serious side of his 
message Secretary Ickes traced the im- 
provement in the oil industry in the 
United States from the low point that was 
reached in the spring of 1933. Govern- 
ment regulation and the oil code had 
helped the industry to regain part of 
its former stability. Recently, however, 
much of the effectiveness of these regula- 
tions had been destroyed by minor court 
decisions regarding the validity of the 
regulations. Before these decisions could 
be appealed and possibly reversed by the 
higher court, the petroleum industry 
might find itself in a position as difficult as 
that which it had known before the regu- 
lations of the summer of 1933 went into 
effect. In order to avoid a situation of 
this grave nature and to give the adminis- 
tration effective control of the industry 
in a law that was more likely to be found 
constitutional at once, the Secretary 
urged the support of Mid-Continent oil 
men for the administration’s oil bill which 
had been introduced by Senator Thomas 
and Representative Disney. This bill is 
now on the Congressional calendar and it 
is hoped that it will be reached for con- 
sideration before the adjournment of the 
present session. 

Secretary Ickes terminated his speech 
with a summary of his reasons for visiting 
Tulsa on this occasion: 

This, my first visit to the heart of this 
great oil region, is one that I will always 
remember with pleasure. I came here for 
two reasons. In the first place, I wished 
to give you some account of my stewardship 
as your Administrator. In the second 
place, I wanted to explain this vil bill to 
you in the hope that its merits would so 
appeal to you as to call for your enthusiastic 
support. Incidentally, it seemed an oppor- 
tune time to present myself as “ Exhibit A”’ 
of the Oil Administration to the constit- 
uency of that Administration. At the same 
time, I wanted to look into the eyes of the 
men who constitute in such large measure 
the oil industry. If you have experienced 
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half the pleasure and satisfaction in this 

personal contact with the Oil Administrator 

that he has found in meeting such a repre- 
sentative part of his constituency, my trip 
to Tulsa will not have been in vain. 

Following his speech Secretary Ickes 
made a brief visit to the Exposition of 
which he said, ‘‘I have never before seen 
such a show by any other industry than 
the oil industry.’’ Secretary Ickes 
planned to return to the Exposition that 
evening for a more detailed inspection, 
but was forced to change his plans and 
leave for St. Louis at 8:10; from St. Louis 
he planned to fly to Washington. 

The Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America adopted the following day 
a resolution in favor of early legislation 
giving the federal government the power 
to regulate the oil industry. The I. P. 
A. A. directors said: 


. we favor federal legislation at this 
session of congress which will make effective 
the efforts of the state regulatory bodies in 
adequately bringing about unified control 
of production of crude oil and its transpor- 
tation. 


Other meetings of the week included the 
A. I. M. M. E. and the A. S. M. E. 
petroleum division and a meeting of over 
300 petroleum marketers, jobbers and 
dealers who were addressed in an op- 
timistic speech by W. G. Skelly who 
predicted a better market and increasing 
consumption of petroleum products 

As the Exposition drew to a close inter- 
esting features were displayed in rapid 
succession. A tractor race in which 
several of the machines exceeded 60 
m. p. h. was held. On Friday, National 
Safety Day, a first aid contest and safety 
demonstration was held on the exposition 
grounds. On Saturday, last day of the 
Eighth Exposition, a demonstration of a 
1912 pusher type Curtis army airplane 
was held. This plane had been flown 
from the Woolroc Museum to Tulsa by 
Billy Parker, head of the aviation gasoline 
department of the Phillips Petroleum 
Company. It was completely open with 
the pilot perched in a frail seat out front. 

The exposition closed on Saturday, 
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The blazing well extinguished 


by M. M. khinley. 


May 19 after close to 150,000 visitors had 
passed through the exposition gates to 
view $10,000,000 worth of the most 
modern petroleum equipment available. 
Exhibitors expressed as great satisfaction 
with the show as visitors who were 
unanimously enthusiastic. The smooth 
efficient management of the complicated 
and tremendous show was largely due to 
the general manager of the exposition, 
William B. Way. President Skelly con- 
tributed to its success by his tireless work 
in advance of the opening as well as during 
the show. Saturday and Sunday saw the 
departure from Tulsa of the visiting 
representatives of other countries. 
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Exursitinc the Tamper-Proof Goldy Seal for bottled lubricating oils made of 
aluminum and widely used in the United States for sealed bottles. The exhibit also 
included a simple but ingenious machine for applying these 
Aluminum Company caps. The machine turned filled bottles around while ad- 
of America justable smooth disks molded the aluminum flange of the cap 
around the neck of the bottle. Other aluminum products 
were on display in the booth, such as chairs, girders, and tools. Sealed bottles were 
displayed in open steel cases ready for shipment from bulk plant to distributor. The 
bottles were of the type made by Owens-Illinois Glass Company and used by Shell 
Eastern and Ohio Oil Companies. A second feature of this exhibit was Alcoa Albron 
paste used as a pigment for aluminum paint and displayed to advantage through 
demonstrations showing visitors the finely divided aluminum in the paste. 


Exuisitinc the Automixer for continuous blending of lubricating oils on an en- 

tirely new principle. Recently invented in France, it was exhibited at Tulsa by the 

distributors for United States, Canada, and South America. 

Wallace, Muller In addition to the machine itself, charts and diagrams illus- 

& Company trating its principle of operation were displayed. Used for 

blending lubricating oils, the machine operates on a continu- 

ous flow of the basic mixtures delivered to a ball-bearing race at accurately constant 

volumes. In the race the mixture is broken up into minute particles and thoroughly 

mixed, and finally delivered at high speed directly into drums or tanks. Basic mix- 

tures are delivered to the race in volumes exceeding the capacity of the valves and the 

surplus by-passed back to the source. Accurate valves controlled by a graduated 
indicator assure a constant ratio of basic products reaching the mixture. 


Ix ADDITION to the well-known Dowell X, an inhibited acid for use in increasing 
oil flow from wells in limestone formations without affecting the tubing or casing, 
other Dowell services and products were being exhibited. 
Dowell Among these were: Dowell XX for use in dolomite or silicious 
Incorporated limestone, Dowell XF free-flowing limestone solvent to 
penetrate pores of limestone pay, and Dowell XG to remove 
gyp deposits from between tubing and casing. A recent development is a liquid 
manufactured by Dowell which will support a column of inhibited acid so that it can 
act only on the upper level of the pay. This liquid does not react with limestone and 
serves only to control the sphere of activity of other Dowell products. The lack 
of reaction or mixture between this liquid and other Dowell products was demonstrated 
by a column of both products differently colored, showing no tendency to mix. 


Exuisitinc panels of the latest type recording instruments as set up for various 

pipeline and refinery uses. Development in recording and controlling instrument 

field has been so marked that practically all the instruments 

The Foxboro displayed by Foxboro were either entirely new or greatly 

Company improved since the former Petroleum Exposition in 1930. 

The left-hand panel facing the booth contained flow and 

temperature recording instruments and potentiometer pyrometer for a main pipeline 

pumping station. A smaller panel displayed Rotax electrical control mechanism, 

pressure, liquid level, and flow control and indicating instruments. Other panels 

displayed complete hook-ups of control and indicating instruments for refineries. The 

exhibit featured long distance pressure control instruments that are actually in use in 
the United States and two newly developed potentiometer Stabilogs. 


Exuisit featured an automatic gas or gasoline pump powered by a light-weight, 
high-speed 30-h.p. Buda engine. Full automatic features permit this pumping unit 
to be set to start and stop automatically, running for any 
Gaso Pump & Burner desired period from a few minutes to several hours. This 
Manufacturing Co. unit is the first gas or gasoline-powered unit in which such 
— automatic control is available. The pump on display was a 
Gaso 1844 capable of delivering up to 128 bbl. of oil per hour at a maximum pressure 
of 650 Ibs. for smaller quantities of fluid. The moving parts are bathed in oil and the 
pump is equipped with Timken bearings. The fluid end of the pump has monel metal 
valves, bronze seated. The Buda engine operates either on gasoline or gas with an 
automatic clutch which engages only when the engine reaches adequate speed, thus 
delaying the load until the engine is properly warmed up. 
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Exursit1nc producing and drilling tools used throughout the Mid-Continent 
and elsewhere. The display featured especially a new type of disc bit. In 
addition, tubing spiders, tubing catchers, swabs, wire-line oil 
The Guiberson savers and other Guiberson products were on display. A 
Corporation moving picture of the running of a 10,000-ft. string of 
tubing, on which two Guiberson tubing catchers were 
used, was shown. In addition to the tools displayed in this booth, Guiberson 
Diesel engines were displayed in another booth, and a Guiberson radial aeroplane 
motor was on display at the Republic Steel booth, because of the numerous alloy 
steel parts used in this remarkable motor, parts of which were supplied by the Republic 
Steel Company. The light-weight high-speed Diesel motor for use in aeroplanes at- 
tracted considerable interest, being of the type already in successful use. 


Exusitinc tractors for all oil country and pipeline work and light and heavy 
trucks for use in the field. This exhibit occupied two outside booths. The tractor 
section had on display an H.I. 30 MecCormick-Deering tractor 
International provided with Trackson crawler equipment and Trackson 
Harvester Company side boom for pipeline work. This model is of the type used 
in the Iraq pipeline project, recently completed. Other 
McCormick-Deering tractors are equipped with their own recent crawler equipment, 
short or long track, flexible units for oil field work and rigid units for pipeline work. 
This model has six cylinders, five speeds; an order has recently been received from 
Argentina for a number of these tractors. The other International exhibit featured 
heavy duty trucks with Franks Well Servicing winch. A lighter two-ton model was 
equipped with Braden power take-off for loading heavy equipment. 


Exursit1nc a complete line of various valves and valve hook-ups for oil field work 
and for refineries. Featuring particularly a master control valve called the Gray 
Kerotest Universal Master Control, which may be used as 
Kerotest Manufac- a permanent attachment for wells permitting flow through 
turing Company tubing or casing and shutting off either or both at once, 
giving complete control and eliminating, as far as valve 
hook-ups can, the possibility of blow-outs. A complete series of 4-in. valves the fea- 
ture of which was that precautions were taken never to overtest the pressure possi- 
bilities of the valve, thus making them reliable for the actual working pressures 
epecified. A complete Christmas tree hook-up was on display, assembled and tested 
in the factory and installed complete on wells, thus eliminating the possibility of 
failure through poor assembly. Refinery valves were also on display. 


Tuis exuisit featured the Lincontrol, a remote control attachment that enables 
welders working at a distance from the machine to regulate the current by tapping the 
electrode five times rapidly on the work for increased current 

Lincoln Electric and ten times for decreased current. The advantage of this 
Company system is that it requires no extra wires and, by simplifying 
current control, assures greater accuracy in the amount of 

current required by the condition of the work. An outstanding display was the metal 
plate cheque on which the necessary writing was welded, which was presented as an 
award to the winners of a welding competition. The cheque had been cancelled at the 
bank by high-powered rifle bullets. A gasoline-driven welder was on display, incor- 
porating the new feature of close coupling between the motor and the generator. A 
mask for welders, which could be opened by opening the mouth was being demonstrated 


Exursit featured the Lufkin twin crank, single reduction-geared pumping unit with 
the Trout counterbalanced crank shaft. This unit was displayed in action driven by a 
National Transit two-cylinder gas engine. Pump units 

Lufkin Foundry and similar to the one described above, except in some cases 
Machine Company equipped with double reduction, are in use in the United States 
and in other countries. Included with this display was a 

Lufkin Model 100, herringbone-geared power, with a 36-in. stroke, also driven by a 
National Transit 100-h.p. engine. The double reduction-geared units are adaptable to 
either single crank or twin crank applications. This exhibition was held in an outside 
booth used in connection with National Transit exhibits. The National Transit engine 
operating the Lufkin pump described above was a two-cylinder gas engine of the 
vertical type, giving smooth, quiet operation as a result of balanced reciprocating parts. 
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Exursitinc two trucks in outside exhibit, a demonstrator operating outside the 

exposition grounds and a cut-away motor showing internal construction of Marmon- 

Herrington engines. On one of the trucks a powerful winch 

Marmon-Herrington was mounted which possessed the remarkable property, unique 

Company among this type of equipment at the exposition, of operating 

while the truck was in motion either forward or backward. 

One of the two trucks on display was the A10-4 model, two-ton, six-cylinder, with a 

piston displacement of 228 cu. in. developing 63 h.p. at 2800r.p.m. The other truck on 

display was the model A50-4, four-ton, six-cylinder, with a piston displacement of 383 

cu. in. developing 106 h.p. at 2800 r.p.m., with a 125-in. wheel base. A model similar 

to the latter is at present in service in the Near East; it served as a supply truck on the 
Iraq pipeline job where several other Marmon-Herringtons were in use. 


ExuisitInG a No. 4! 2 Meter cut away to show inner construction and operation for 
use on natural gas orifice; these meters are in use in Russia and Roumania as well as in 
the United States. In connection with this instrument was 
Merco Nordstrom displayed and featured an integrator for computing gas volume 
Valve Company as recorded on the orifice meter chart. Gasoline meters of 
great accuracy were also on display, for use in refineries and 
oh eer PP retress sees 15 on tank trucks. Emco gas meters, many of which have been exported from the United 
j States, were being shown. Ejector type control instruments to regulate pressure of gas 
delivered to consumer and a complete line of Nordstrom valves were being exhibited. 
Other displays featured in this booth were the 8-in. valve of the type used at Big Lake, 
Texas, a 125-lb. working pressure valve used in the United States and elsewhere for 
low-pressure work, and a complete Christmas tree hook-up. 





A move of the Moore Champion Derrick featured this exhibit. In addition a 
self-aligning oil bath beam hanager and long stirrup pitman were prominently dis- 
played. Roller-bearing beam hanagers, oil-sealed wrist pins, 
Lee C. Moore & — and walking beams adaptable for either drilling or pumping 
Company were being displayed. This beam had a straight end for 
drilling and, when reversed, had a shelf suitable for pumping 
operations. The derricks manufactured by this company, of which a model was on 
4\.“R ; display, range from 73 to 136 ft. in height, may be obtained in either angle or tubular 
ae —— ; styles. Weight capacities range from 86,000 lb. to 537,000 lb. The alternate drilling 
— 4 and pumping beam is made of silicon steel, with flanges reinforced with angles welded 
e into the web and flange of the beam. The assembly for a self-aligning stirrup bearing 

consisted of three parts, the lower half of the socket, the bearing and the upper half. 





Easty one of the most popular exhibits at the Exposition, consisting of an elabo- 
rate electric toy railroad which traversed some extremely hilly country in a complicated 
pattern to deliver raw materials and pick up shipments of 
Union Wire Rope wire rope from the Union plants, which were reproduced in 
Corporation miniature. The electric trains followed a devious course 
over broken country from the time the Exposition opened 
its gates in the morning until the last visitors had departed at night. Beside model 
factories, there were lakes, with boats that moved in constant circles, stations with 
flashing lights and many other features that made the scene a realistic miniature. 
Two trains were operating on the tracks at all times shunting loaded cars into the 
factories and pausing briefly to pick up a load of Union Wire Rope which would be 
deposited at some distant way-station. 


Exuisitinc OCECO tank fittings with special emphasis on prevention of evapora- 
tion losses and reduction of fire hazard. The particular feature of this exhibit is a 
rotary pump developed during the past year by the Oil 
Oil Conservation En- Conservation Engineering Company, used for various types of 
gineering Company oil field pumping and in refineries and at bulk plants. All 
internal mechanism in this pump is suspended or floating con- 
struction. It is known as Ocecoturbo-rotor pump. Another new piece of equipment 
on display was the liquid meter which is calibrated permanently at the factory, assur- 
ing equal accuracy in handling various types of oil under different conditions of pressure. 
The regular line of Oceco fittings were attractively displayed, an arch of pipe forming the 
entrance to the booth with various joints and fittings manufactured by the exhibiting 
company. Oceco specializes in fittings designed to reduce the possibility of fire. 
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Exursitinc in the back of the booth a fire wall of actual fire bricks laid with 
Q-Chrome on one side and Hytempite on the other. The bricks used are Monoline 
plastic fire bricks. An especially effective display of burner 


Quigley blocks was obtained with Cast Refractory and Hearth Crete 
Company set in the fire-brick wall; both products are castable refrac- 


tories, the first for use under ordinary conditions and the 
second for unusually severe conditions. The booth also contained a moving picture 
showing actual application of these materials. Triple A No. 44, is an acid, alkali and 
water-resisting coating which primes, coats and decorates the surface in one operation. 
This coating produces a brilliant aluminum finish on the surface. Damit, another 
product on exhibit, prevents and remedies leaks, being a waterproof, non-corrosive, 
rustproof, plastic filler. The Quigley Company’s specialty is Hytempite. 


| ‘REED ROLLER BIT CO. 
x . waa MARTIN DECKER CORP. 
ExuisitInc various drilling tools designed to penetrate any of the 550 types of | 


formation likely to be encountered. Also tool joints, reamers and corers and the fa- 
mous roller bit. Reed bits are used in practically all drilling 

Reed Roller Bit _ fields throughout the world where rotary drilling is practiced. 
Company About 80 percent of the bits used in the Mid-Continent are 
manufactured by Reed. As it requires some 30 bits to the 

average well in a field like Lucien, Okla., this exhibit attracted considerable attention. 
There was also displayed a fish-tail bit for use in the Louisiana Gulf Coast where the 
bit must be replaced while the drill pipe remains in the hole; otherwise the heaving 
shale condition in that area would close up the hole. This bit permits the fish tails to 
fold inward and be drawn through the drill pipe. Another bit is lowered through the 
pipe and locks itself open on emerging from the drill pipe at the bottom of the hole. 





@we or THE most attractive exhibits was the Republic Steel booth, extending 
across the entire end of the California building. Against a background of tremendously 
enlarged photographs showing steps in the manufacture of 
Republic Steel Republic steel tubing, actual full-sized displays of casing, 
Corporation tubing, and drill pipe were exhibited. Flanking the booth on 
either side were examples of the use of alloy steel in motors, 
Toncan iron pipe for sulphur and salt water, Electrunite for condenser and heat ex- 
changer work, a Guiberson Diesel aeroplane motor showing the use of alloy steel and 
Enduro steel. Republic is said to have the largest capacity for the production of alloy, 
heat resisting and stainless steel of any plant in the United States. Republic exhibited 
two principal products for the oil industry; the alloy steel used in equipment furnished 
to the industry and casing, tubing, and drill pipe used direct by the oil industry. 





Exursitinc and featuring tailor-made Aromax gasoline. The president of this 
important company is also president of the exposition, and has done much to enable it 
to enjoy its unqualified success. Aromax gasoline is said to 


Skelly Oil give greater mileage per dollar because of the care taken to CoS, ee Le ee 
Company insure the proper mixture of air and gasoline by making the ini 
gasoline expressly for the climate in which it is to be sold. In E LLY TAGOLENE 
the center of the exhibit a relief map showed the location of the Skelly producing prop- ROMAXK GASOLINE _— 
erties, refineries, natural gasoline plants and bulk stations. On one side of the booth fare mie coowners 


a Skelgas installation, complete with stove and cylinders, was being displayed. Skelgas 
is a propane, supplied in two cylinders for domestic use. Purchasers may buy stove, 
and lease gas equipment from the Skelly Company. A complete line of specialties 
includes cleaning fluid, household oil, insecticides, and lubricating oils. 


BDispLayING outside two pumping units, one connected to a McCormick-Deering 
power unit and the other to a Chrysler power unit, both hook-ups being in action. 
These units are designed to pump wells to 5,000-ft. depth. 

Stork Engineering The patented pumping head keeps the polish rod in alignment 
Company at all times, and bearings, made of bronze, are interchangeable. 

The walking beam can be removed quickly by taking out four 

bolts and one pin. Lubrication is accomplished by the introduction of oil at the base 
of the unit from which it reaches all moving parts. Gears are cut and pressed on shaft 
with keys. Bearings may be replaced by opening the base. Wear is reduced by the 
use of hardened toggle pins, crank pins and cross head pins. One of the units displayed 
was the side crank, double reduction gear unit. Models come in sizes for pumping 
3,000-ft. wells with an 18- to 36-in. stroke, to 6,000-ft. wells with a 32- to 72-in. stroke. 
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Exuisitinc a complete line of Tagliabue instruments as used in the United States 
and in other refining countries. The exhibit features the Tag recording potentiome- 
ter, which is photoelectrically balanced with a mirror galva- 
C. J. Tagliabue nometer which gives great sensitiveness and speed, while 
Manufacturing Co. rugged construction and high resistance guarantee long life. 
Other recorders and controllers for liquid level, pressure and 
temperature are on display. Another feature is the uniflow level controller which 
controls liquid level by means of a 5-foot vertical float which regulates outflow by 
quick action response to change in the level in the submerged vertical float. Compli- 
cated hook-ups of recording and controlling instruments were displayed on panels as 
used in refineries and pipeline stations. A recent development of this company is 
the Tag Thermostatic steam traps in three sizes up to one inch. 


ExuisitInc Trimo Alloy Steel pipe wrenches, Trimo chain tongs, Trimo pipe 
cutters, Barnes pipe cutters and Saunders pipe cutters. Also on display were Trimo 
pipe vices, chain vices, Stilson pattern pipe wrenches, and 
Trimont Manufac- Trimo perfect handle wrenches. The display was attrac- 
turing Company tively composed of wrenches and tools of various sizes, 
usually of the same type, arranged in panels according to 
size. Trimo was_ probably the oldest firm exhibiting at the Tulsa Exposition, and 
their products have found world-wide acceptance in oil field, refinery and pipeline 
projects. Each day during the exhibit a draw was conducted and the prize of a com- 
plete set of Trimo wrenches awarded to the winner of the draw. This feature, as 
well as a general interest in the tools, drew large crowds to the Trimo booth. Among 
other items of interest were the new Trichrome pipe cutter wheels. 


Exuisitinc a complete line of float, globe and gate valves in all series for various 
pressures. The valves are made with stainless steel trim. The exhibit featured a 
Christmas tree gate valve tested for 3,000-lb. pressure and 

Henry Vogt taking a working pressure of 1,500 lb. The exhibited equip- 
Machine Company ment is for use in refineries, power plants and for various 
industrial uses. Especially noticeable were the stainless steel 

valves for anti-corrosion work. Two interesting items were cut-away stainless steel- 
lined gate valves and sleeve valves. Vogt valves are used in practically every country 
of the world; in fact, at the Exposition the Vogt booth received a call from A. L. 
Bouwens of the Royal Dutch Shell subsidiary in Netherland India, who gave an 
excellent report of the performance of the valves in the refinery with which he was 
connected. Mr. Bouwens was traveling from Netherland India to The Hague. 


Featurinc the Walworth lubricated plug valves and Walworth quality bronze 
valves. The lubricated plug valves can be used interchangeably wherever gate valves 
are used. Walworth valves are in use in South America and 
Walworth in Europe, as well as extensively in the United States. They 
Company may be used for pipeline, refinery and oil field work. The 
exhibit also contained wrenches, fittings, unions, joints and 
bar valves. A recent development is the Walseal threadless bronze fittings for joining 
non-ferrous pipe joints, which incorporates brazing alloy Sil-Fos rings at each opening. 
The pipe may be inserted and oxyacetylene flame applied to make an adequate joint. 
The fact that the alloy is incorporated in each fitting eliminates the possibility of using 
the wrong alloy, and it is impossible to overheat the alloy provided. Walworth iron 
body, saddle gate valves displayed are durable compact units. 


AAN EXTREMELY striking and popular exhibit was the Youngstown display in the 
Continental Supply building. This consisted of a complete working model of a pipe 
manufacturing plant. From the door of the furnace soft 
Youngstown Sheet & metal was drawn through a circle that moulded it into a 
Tube Company pipe. From there it passed down a chain conveyor through 
the welding operation, through the straightening machine, 
and fell off the chain onto a conveyor which moved it sideways through the end-cutting 
machines. All this could be seen in the model which performed the operation before 
the eyes of the visitors. Two extremely interesting charts showing the comparison 
of lengths equivalent to collapsing strength and comparison of lengths equivalent to 
tensile strength of joints in strings of casing were displayed at the back of the booth. 
The item featured was the matched thread perfection of the Youngstown joints. 
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Roumania Prepares for Irag Oil 


Facing the Threat of Competition from Iraq 


Oil and Beset by Government Restrictions, Rou- 


manian Industry Seeks to Improve Its Internal 


Situation with Government Aid. 


ROUMANIA, May 18- 

A: THE PRESENT time the prevailing 
sentiment among Roumanian oilmen is 
that the industry is between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. 

In this case the deep blue sea is repre- 
sented by the gathering tide of Iraq oil 
that will soon break in a flood over the 
European market. Concerning Iraq oil 
three things are certain: it exists in 
enormous quantities, the costs of pro- 
duction are very low, and it will offer 
strong competition to oil from existing 
sources. The main element that will 
determine the price of Iraq oil will be the 
cost of transport, but as arrangements 
have been made to pipe it on an extensive 
scale this item will also be small per unit 
of product. The sole limiting factor in 
the coming price war will be the self- 
restraint that the Iraq interests impose 
on themselves for their own good. The 
interests represented in the Iraq Petro- 
leum Co., which are mainly British, 
French and American, are not likely to 
manage things to their disadvantage. 
But neither the Roumanians nor the 
Russians, who will feel the main weight of 
competition from Iraq, are represented in 
the Iraq Petroleum Co., in which nobody 
is likely to raise a voice in their behalf. 

If Iraq oil is the deep blue sea facing the 
Roumanian oil industry on the one side, 
the internal situation represents the devil 
on the other side. The Roumanian gov- 
ernment is still clinging to the idea that 
Roumanian oil is a goose that will con- 
tinue to lay golden eggs, and in fact the 
oil industry contributes nearly half the 
total state revenue. In the face of 
declining oil prices, and oblivious to the 
menace of Iraq oil, the state is not only 
retaining its own taxes at rates levied 
when business was good, but has lately 
given municipalities the right (which is 
not being neglected) to levy new taxes on 
the industry for local purposes. How 
lightly the government takes the troubles 
of the oil producers, present and impend- 
ing, to its heart is illustrated by one of its 
recent moves to extract greater con- 
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tributions from them. All Roumanian 
crude oil is subject to a government roy- 
alty of ten percent, which the government 
may collect in cash or in kind. Hereto- 
fore it has always taken cash at an agreed 
rate but this year it refused to accept pay- 
ment on the customary basis, and has 
been holding out for a bigger cash royalty. 
Finding the producers firm in their 
refusal to be bled further the government 
has been trying to sell its royalty oil to 
foreign refiners, notably the French, but 
at last accounts no takers appear to have 
been found. This move may or may not 
have been made with any serious inten- 
tion to divert a considerable amount of 
crude from Roumanian refineries, but it 
is regarded as an indication of the continu- 
ing failure of the authorities to appreciate 
the necessity of enabling the producers to 
reduce their costs in the face of the threat 
from Iraq. 

Aside from the burning question of too 
much tax there is the very large question 
of freight costs. At present all crude is 
transported from the oil fields to the ports 
by rail, and the freight rate imposed by 
the government-owned C. F. R. amounts 
to no less than 30 percent of the cost of 
laying the oil f.o.b. Constanza. A pipe 
line would carry the oil for a third of this 
cost. The industry stands ready to 
finance such a line from its own resources, 
to pay the government 70 lei per ton on all 
oil transported over it during a period of 
ten years, and then present the line to the 
state. How the government will react to 
this proposition remains to be seen. 

The approach of Iraq oil has set the 
Roumanian industry to thinking not only 
about insisting on substantial reductions 
of taxes (which have increased 23 percent 
in three years) and freight rates, but also 
about other ways of improving its posi- 
tion. For one thing, it is conceded that 
the marketing system needs overhauling 
in order to establish closer and better 
contacts with foreign consumers. Ad- 
mittedly much precious time has been 
lost, but much may still be done to enable 
Roumania to retain the markets for its oil. 


For another thing, one of the most val- 
uable resources of the country has been 
lying in strange neglect. The oil fields 
have a superabundance of natural gas, 
while Bucharest, the capital and chief 
city, annually consumes more than a 
million tons of wood as fuel for domestic 
purposes. To Americans who are famil- 
iar with gas lines hundreds of miles long 
it will appear strange that Ploesti, the 
principal town of the oil district, has only 
recently been piped for gas. Here the 
consumption rose from 2,774,000 cu. m. in 
1929 to 14,658,000 cu. m. in 1932. This 
is held to prove that the cities will use gas 
if they can get it. The oilmen say that 
they have all the gas needed, and are 
ready to carry it to Bucharest if the gov- 
ernment and the local authorities will 
organize the distribution and use a little 
governmental pressure to accelerate the 
change. The firewood that now consti- 
tutes a heavy drain on the forests could be 
exported with benefit to the country’s 
foreign exchange, and the petroleum in- 
dustry would have another backlog to 
sustain it in the difficult times ahead. 

Meanwhile, domestic prices continue to 
fall in sympathy with the fall in export 
prices. The industry has at present no 
intention of increasing production beyond 
the average level of between 600,000 and 
700,000 tons a month, but the work of 
delimiting new oil deposits goes on. On 
the advice of the Geologic Institute the 
communes Gura, Ocnitza-Rasvad, Valea 
and Voevozilor have been thrown open to 
concession seekers. In the Dumbovitza 
district the ‘‘Steaua Romana” has ac- 
quired exclusive concessions in the com- 
munes Adanca, Comisani and Bucsari. 

In the period March 15—April 15 four- 
teen new wells struck oil with a total 
initial production of 1,620 tons a day, in- 
volving 19,880 meters of hole. 


Dubbs Patents Infringed 


At THE END of April, Federal Judge 
John P. Nields ruled that the Dubbs and 
Egloff patents held by Universal Oil 
Products Company were valid and had 
been infringed by Winkler-Koch Engi- 
neering Company. In view of the fact 
that hundreds of refineries in the United 
States and abroad have been constructed 
by Winkler-Koch, this decision is of tre- 
mendous importance. 
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Byles Tells A.P.I. Disney Bill Merits Support 


Fourth Mid-Year Meeting of American Petroleum 


Institute Hears Markham on Gasoline Taxation, 


Byles on General Situation, Boyd on Functions 


of A.P.I. Interesting Technical Papers Presented. 


Tae FOURTH MID-YEAR MEETING of 
the American Petroleum Institute ended 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. May 23. The mem- 
bers of the Institute who attended the 
meetings heard many interesting technical 
papers, extracts from several of which are 
reproduced herewith. General Baird H. 
Markham, director of the American 
Petroleum Industries Committee, whose 
work in opposing increases of federal, 
state and county gasoline tax rates is well 
known, delivered a paper on this subject. 

General Markham pointed out that 
government in the U. S. had become a 
gigantic business corporation and was 
attempting to meet the tremendous de- 
mands upon its resources by increasing 
taxation wherever possible. The petro- 
leum industry has been one of the principal 
victims of the government’s need for 
greater revenue. In addition to a tax 
bill of over $1,000,000,000 the industry 
has to face distructive legislation of all 
types, in some cases inspired by competing 
transportation services. The industry’s 
defense, however, is being organized and 
is contained in a flexible program under- 
taken by the American Petroleum In- 
dustries Committee. General Markham 
closed his speech by pointing out that the 
existence of this committee did not relieve 
the general industry from the necessity 
for taking an active interest in the affairs 
of the government and their effect on the 
industry’s welfare. 

W.R. Boyd, Jr., executive vice president 
of the A.P.I., described the organization 
and functions of the Institute, one of the 
most important of which was preparation 
of specifications for materials used in the 
oil industry which has resulted in the sav- 
ing of millions of dollars. 

Axtel J. Byles, president of the A.P.I., 
reviewed the general situation in a paper, 
extracts from which are reproduced here- 
with: 


Ir 1s ALMost as difficult to forecast the 
trend of the oil industry in the near future 
as it would be foolish to indulge in long- 
term predictions. 
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The recent amendment to the refining 
article of the code is designed to achieve 
greater accuracy in balancing production 
and consumption of gasoline, and the 
machinery has been established for carry- 
ing out this desirable purpose. It is ob- 


vious, however, that such control will be 
of little or no value in the absence of 
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Axtel J. Byles 


balancing crude oil production with con- 
sumer demand for products. 

Notwithstanding the vigorous efforts of 
the federal government, such a balance 
of crude oil production with consumer 
demand for products has not been at- 
tained. 

As a result of this continuing situation 
and the failure of present methods of 
control to prevent waste of an indispensa- 
ble natural resource, and to attain stabili- 
zation of the industry, a great majority 
of those engaged in it have come to the 
conclusion that some federal agency or 
authority must be established which will 
view the problem from a national stand- 
point and apply corrective measures. It 


is apparent that this view is shared by the 
Oil Administrator, and there was recently 
introduced in the Senate the Thomas bill, 
designed, among other things, to coordi- 
nate the efforts of the states and bring 
about control in the national interest. 

After the introduction of this bill, and 
as a result of conferences held between 
the Planning and Coordination Commit- 
tee, the Petroleum Administrative Board, 
and various interests in the industry, 
certain modifications were made in the 
Thomas bill; and a new bill, known as the 
Disney bill, has been introduced in the 
House. It is hoped, and believed, that 
a vast majority of the industry will 
vigorously support the latter measure. 
The principles embodied in the Disney 
bill are those unanimously approved at 
the annual meeting of this Institute last 
October, and are based on Judge Beaty’s 
thesis of quotas in commerce. 

The improvement in crude oil markets 
since the adoption of the code is gratify- 
ing. Less gratifying is the fact that the 
refining industry is not getting a realiza- 
tion for products which justifies the pres- 
ent prices of crude oil. Violation of the 
spirit and the letter of the code in the 
marketing branch of the business is 
rampant. It is hard, under these condi- 
tions, for an industry to be patient. 
When it becomes certain that a correction 
of this situation is in the process of being 
brought about, confidence will be re- 
stored, and the price of gasoline once 
more bear a proper relationship to the 
cost of crude oil through giving the 
refiner, both large and small, the protec- 
tion which he needs and to which he is 
entitled. 

So brief a summary of our difficulties 
and so simple a remedy, can it be attained, 
tell only part of the story. Both the 
refining and marketing branches of the 
business are seriously over-built. Many 
of the former are high-cost plants by 
reason of inadequate or antiquated equip- 
ment and location in regard to crude sup- 
ply and markets. Most of the latter are 
exceedingly high-cost units, due to low 
volume of throughput. With the law of 
competition permitted to take its course, 
this situation would correct itself through 
survival of the fittest. Such is not, and 
should not be, the policy of government 
today—though one wonders what the 
limit, if any, of the demand for wider 
differentials or margins by the re-seller 
will ultimately be, and how far in the 
public interest it should be permitted to go. 
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A few years ago 2- or 3-cent margins 
for re-sellers provided a comfortable 
profit on service-station investment and 
operation. Stations have multiplied so 
rapidly in recent years, with resultant 
diminished throughput per station and 
consequent increase in cost of operation, 
that a 4-cent differential or margin is now 
considered inadequate by many dealers, 
and requests are made for 5- and even 
6-cent differentials. 

Pursuing this matter a little further, we 
can, with approximate accuracy, divide a 
gasoline dollar three ways. One-third of 
it’ has to take care of land departments, 
discovery and production of crude oil, 
storage and transportation, and manu- 
facturing costs. One-third goes to the 
cost of marketing, and one-third in taxes 

federal, state, and local. The trend 
today is decidedly toward an increase in 
the proportion absorbed by taxation and 
marketing costs. A continuance of these 
trends will as surely destroy the industry 
as was destroyed the legendary goose 
which laid the golden egg. The answer 
to the taxation problem is a general manu- 
facturers’ sales tax, which has aptly been 
described as ‘‘painless taxation.’”’ An 
exceedingly modest tax, spread over all 
commodities, would relieve the purchaser 
of gasoline and the oil industry of a part of 
this unjust, discriminatory, and destruc- 
tive burden. 

The industry, throughout its history, 
has been remarkably free from labor 
difficulties. Generally speaking, its wage 
scale has been well above the average in 
industry; and hours and working condi- 
tions, particularly in the operations of the 
large integrated units, have steadily im- 
proved throughout the years. The most 
serious aspect of the labor situation is, 
however, the determination of the labor 
unions to attain a closed shop. The in- 
dustry recognizes and approves the prin- 
ciples enunciated both in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and by the Presi- 
dent that labor should be permitted to 
negotiate with management in regard to 
wage and working conditions by repre- 
sentatives of its own choosing. The 
closed shop is a step backward, inimical to 
the progress made throughout the years 
in better understanding between employer 
and employee, destructive of the liberties 
of the latter and of efficient plant 
management by those acquainted with, 
and responsible for operation of the 
business. 

A word here may be timely concerning 
the Planning and Coordination Commit- 
tee. Memory need not be long to recall 
the chaos in the industry at the time the 
committee was appointed. It was fairly 
deluged with requests for relief from in- 
tolerable conditions throughout the coun- 
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try. It is, therefore, quite understand- 
able that it may have fallen into the error 
of attempting, as a measure of relief, to 
spend more of its effort in administering 
the oil business than in administering the 
code. I conceive the responsibility of 
this committee, as such, to be solely that 
of administering the code, without author- 
ity to modify its terms, and its duty to 
be fundamentally that of policy and co- 
ordination. 

Policy being established by the com- 
mittee, the administration of that policy 
should be carried out by its sub-commit- 


Technieal Papers 


Continuous Centrifugal Separation 

Conrinvovs acid treatment of lubri- 
cating stock by special centrifugals is dis- 
cussed by Robert G. Walker from the ex- 
perience of the De Laval Separator Co. 
He corroborates the conclusion of other 
specialists that success of the method de- 
pends on thorough mixing of oil and acid 
in proper proportions and at the proper 
temperature. Some stocks require no 
“‘sousing”’ with water, but if this operation 
is desirable the De Laval machines can 
discharge all three components—treated 
oil, heavy sludge, and free acid. Opera- 
tion is continuous. The advantages of 
continuous separation in comparison with 
gravity separation are 25 to 50 percent 
saving in acid requirement, a similar per- 
centage saving in earth or neutralizing 
agents, and a reduction of oil losses by 
one-fourth or one-half; the centrifugal 
treated oil is more stable, the sludge is 
less viscous and the whole operation more 
flexible. 


Centrifugal Acid-Treating 

Tue ceNTRIFUGAL process for acid- 
treating lubricating oils has reached the 
point where it can replace gravity separa- 
tion of the acid sludge. As described by 
Leo D. Jones of the Sharples Specialty 
Co., with the equipment now available 
the process is simple, but depends on a 
nice coordination of the various apparatus 
and particularly on the proper ratio of 
the oil and acid. After thorough mixing 
(which is continuous and requires only a 
minute) the sour stock and sludge are 
separated continuously by the centrifu- 
gals. The outstanding merit of this proc- 
ess is a reduced loss of treated oil in the 
sludge, due to more complete separation; 
these losses have been cut a third and 
even a half. The process has been oper- 
ated on cylinder stocks with viscosities 
up to 360 sec. at 212 deg. The cen- 
trifugal process can also be applied where 


tees and regional committees throughout 
the country. In other words, the admin- 
istrative activities should be decentralized, 
localized, and conducted under a planned 
coordination conceived and projected by 
the Planning and Coordination Commit- 
tee, if it is to function efficiently and carry 
out the purpose of its creation. 

Whether or not, in principle, you like 
legislation, in determining your position 
regarding the pending federal bill for 
coordinated control of crude oil-produc- 
tion this situation, among others, de- 
serves your serious consideration. 


it is necessary to dilute heavy oils with 
naphtha without loss of naphtha and 
very little of oil. With heavy naphthenic 
oils the saving of acid is 50 percent, but 
with paraffinic stocks the acid consump- 
tion is about the same. 


Percolation Filtration 

The oi refining industry has hereto- 
fore been somewhat backward in applying 
the clay filtration process; this is the 
opinion expressed in a paper by Stannard 
R. Funsten of the Attapulgas Clay Co. 
The chief fault of the industry in this 
particular is failure to maintain an ade- 
quate cost record of the clay filtration 
process; Mr. Funsten explains such rec- 
ords in considerable detail. When all 
factors are worked out it appears that 
cost of clay seldom or never amounts to 
40 percent of total filtration cost, which 
is an argument in favor of more frequent 
replacement of old clay by new in order 
to maintain high efficiency and larger 
throughput. The paper contains much 
useful information and suggestions for 
the practical management of a clay filtra- 
tion station. 


Engine Fuels 

A New ror of engine has projected 
itself into the automotive field—namely, 
the spark-ignition injection engine. The 
oil technologist, who considers that he 
already has trecuble enough to obtain 
proper fuels for the common spark-igni- 
tion carbureted engines and the compres- 
sion-ignition injection engines of the 
Diesel type now in use, may feel that a 
third type can only add to his trouble. 
But as explained by James B. Fisher of 
the Waukesha Motor Co., the new engine 
definitely does away with one of the most 
vexing problems of the engine designer, 
which is the matter of compression ratio. 
The spark-ignition injection engine has 
burned fuels having critical-ignition ratios 
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all the way from 7!9:1 to 22:1, and will 
burn common furnace oils which are com- 
pletely devoid of anti-knock value, some- 
thing which would be impossible with a 
carbureted engine. 


Tomorrow’s Motor Car 


Tue avutomMosiLe of today has many 
improvements over the car of 1904, and 
the process of improvement is still bound 
to continue. In the present paper A. 
Ludlow Clayden of the Sun Oil Co. under- 
takes to forecast what the automotive 
engineers will do next in the matter of 
new designs that will impose new require- 
ments on the oil producers. It seems 
inevitable that by 1936 the automobile 
engine will be shifted to the rear, and 
when this is done there will be a strong 
temptation to reduce its size, and to ac- 
complish this a better type of gasoline 
will be demanded; instead of an octane 
rating of 70 the engineers will be demand- 
ing one of 80. The oil technologists 
might therefore do well to begin now to 
prepare tocomply. A concomitant change 
will be an increase of engine speeds from 
3,500 to 5,000 r.p.m., which will throw 
S.A.E. 40 motor oils into the discard in 
favor of S.A.E. 30. E.-P. lubricants will 
be used more freely and grease classifica- 
tion is on the way. 


Conservation of Volatile Materials 


Tue kinp of fuel that can be employed 
in an automobile engine is governed by 
the design of the engine. At present the 
engines of many cars have such designs 
that fuels having high vapor pressures 
cannot be used on account of the incon- 
venience at high temperatures and low 
atmospheric pressures. On the other 
hand there are many cars with engine 
designs in which this inconvenience is 
much less noticeable, but as the oil pro- 
duced cannot well serve both designs the 
result is that all gasoline now marketed is 
made to fit the engines of the poorest 
designs. In this paper W. Mendius and 
W. G. Ainsley of the Sinclair Refining Co. 
make a plea to the automotive engineers 
to change to designs in which vapor-lock 
will be largely eliminated. If this is done 
the available gasoline supply can be en- 
larged by nearly a billion gallons annually 
through inclusion of butanes that cannot 
now be used except in the “‘best cars.” 


Viscosity of Lubricants 
EN RESEARCH and engineering work 
there is arising a need for more accurate 
measurements of viscosity, and it islogical 
to express the results in fundamental] 
units. For this purpose M. R. Fenske 
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and W. B. McCluer of the Penn. State 
College consider the use of modified 
Ostwald viscosimeters to measure vis- 
cosity in kinematic units, and they de- 
scribe the design, construction and use of 
such instruments in considerable detail, 
with the object of facilitating the expres- 
sion of viscosity measurements in the 
accepted units of Saybold seconds. Tem- 
perature-viscosity data for light oils 
have been obtained by them for establish- 
ing more accurate viscosity-index tables 
for light oils. 


Butane, a Wasted Asset 


Tuere is enough butane available to 
constitute 20 percent of the motor fuel 
supply, as compared with a present day 
average content of about 6 percent; all 
cracking plants are making more butane 
than can be incorporated in finished motor 
fuels, and consequently the natural- 
gasoline industry is in dire distress. Ac- 
cording to R. C. Alden of the Philipps 
Petroleum Co. the responsibility for this 
congestion and waste, estimated at $8,- 
000,000 annually, rests on that small pro- 
portion of existing automobiles which are 
subject to “‘vapor-lock.”” The automo- 
tive engineers owe it to the oil industry to 
clear the road of cars with engines of such 
faulty design that they cannot use high 
octane-number fuels. 


Deep Sand Development 


Tuis PAPER, by S. H. Cathcart of the 
Penn. State Geological Survey, sketches 
the geology of the Oriskany and Medina 
formations in northwestern Pennsylvania 
and south-central New York, with indica- 
tions of the relative favorability of the 
different districts. 


Tubing Joint Designs 


W . c. scuurts of the Humble Oil and 
Refining Co. outlines the problem of cas- 
ing and drill pipe for the deeper wells 
those that go down 10,000 ft. These 
great depths put heavy strains on the 
casing strings and from the nature of the 
case compel a lowering of the safety factor 
of the joints both as regards collapse and 
tensile strength. Consequently there is 
a trend toward the use of pipe with joints 
other than the present conventional 
A.P.I. design. Instead, the use of flush 
or semi-flush-joint casing and drill pipe 
offers many possibilities over the conven- 
tional collared pipe. 


Magnafiux Test 


STEEL GENERALLY has a directional 
grain structure almost as pronounced as 


wood or wrought iron. A natural conse- 
quence is the occasional presence of lines 
of weakness due to stringers of non-metal- 
lic inclusions or ruptures along longitudi- 
nal lines of weakness. These are particu- 
larly serious when they occur at heavily 
stressed cross sections, particularly when 
associated with corrosion attack. During 
the past few years a form of magnetic test, 
known as ‘‘Magnaflux’ has been per- 
fected to detect such faults, and its appli- 
cation is briefly described by A. V. de 
Forest, consulting mechanical engineer. 
The test is simple and its use may avoid 
accidents and costly delays. 


Reduction of Lifting Costs 


©. L. Moore of the Chanslor-Canfield- 
Midway Oil Co. and H. S. Stark of the 
Honolulu Consolidated Oil Corp. empha- 
size the importance of keeping detailed 
production and equipment records, illus- 
trating the subject by data of a large 
group of California wells. The keeping of 
such records admittedly costs something, 
but it is shown that the information 
obtained leads to savings in repairs, re- 
placements and down-time, and a better 
insight into the real operating costs of 
marginal wells. In the present case the 
lifting costs of 1932 were reduced 14 per- 
cent in 1933, leaving a handsome margin 
above the cost of the system of records. 


Relation of Octane to 
Compression Ratio 


Ever since anti-knock value of motor 
fuel became of importance in automobile 
operation a formula has been sought that 
would connect engine compression ratio 
and the octane number of the required 
fuel. But as pointed out by C. D. Hawley 
and Earl Bartholemew of the Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corp., there is not necessarily any 
such correlation. Other factors remain- 
ing the same, it is true that the higher the 
compression ratio of a given engine the 
higher the octane number of the fuel re- 
quired for equally satisfactory operation; 
but compression ratio is only one of a 
large number of factors entering into the 
problem. The authors list the ten most 
important of these variables, and point 
out how the automotive engineer, the oil 
refiner and the public may cooperate in 
obtaining maximum performance of auto 
engines. 


Nickel-Alloy Cast Irons 
@. b. 5. FRASER and J. S. Vanick of the 
International Nickel Co. give an extensive 
discussion of cast irons containing various 
proportions of nickel and small propor- 
tions of chromium. These alloy-irons 
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Docks and oil storage of the Administracion 
Nacional de Combustibles, Alcohol y Port- 
land (ANCAP) on the Bay of Montevideo; 
on the land in the upper left hand corner 
a refinery will be constructed. 


have supplanted steel for some purposes 
and are competitive with steel in many 
other cases, particularly where hardness 
combined with strength and machine- 
ability are required. 


Acid Treatment in Michigan 


Or tHe 900 producing oil wells in 
Michigan about 700 are producing from 
limestone formations favorable for the 
stimulation of production by the use of 
acid. Within the past two years more 
than 450 of these wells have been given 
more than 1000 acid treatments, using 
approximately 1,600,000 gallons of hydro- 
chloric acid. As described by K. A.Covell 
of the Pure Oil Co., the process involves 
something more than simply pouring the 
acid down the hole. The character of the 
formation must be studied and the proper 
acid made up to suit; inhibitors have to be 
employed to minimize action of the acid 
on the steel fittings, and the whole opera- 
tion should be put in the hands of special- 
ists. The general results are quick returns 
on the cost of treatment and a higher early 
recovery of oil, and in some cases opening 
lenses that would otherwise not be reached 
by the well. 


Chemical Treatment and Tubing 
Corrosion 


Certain INVESTIGATORS have shown 
that alkaline treatments can be used to 
stop the attack of corrosive fluids on fer- 
rous materials, and it is claimed that alka- 
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line treatments have been used with suc- 
cess with subsurface equipment of oil 
wells producing hydrogen sulphide. 
Walter F. Rogers of the Gulf Oil Com- 
panies ran a series of tests, using sodium 








hydroxid or carbonate in wells contami- 
nated by salt water. No benefit could be 
ascribed to the treatment, though it is 
possible that some other treatment may 


eventually be applied with success. 


Advoeates Refining Industry 


for Britain 


AApprEsSING the International Petro- 
leum Technologists in London, May 17, 
on the economics of the petroleum in- 
dustry, Chairman T. C. J. Burgess of the 
London and Thames Haven Oil Wharves, 
Ltd., said that while it might be possible 
to bring the various oil producing coun- 
tries into accord for economic production 
and distribution such agreements were 
likely to be upset by new developments 
and discoveries. Should the recent find- 
ing of oil in Morocco, for example, result 
in commercial production it would neces- 
sitatearealignment according to which cap- 
italistic group controlled the production. 

He considered that the most advan- 
tageous position for Great Britain would 
be reached if the government were 
to establish regulations that would lead 
to the importation of crude oil only. 
Through such a policy benefits would 
accrue to the nation in various ways. 
The domestic petroleum industry would 
become an industry in fact and not 
merely a distributing business. It would 
have an economical advantage because it 
would result in the employment of a 
much larger amount of labor since the 
development of refining within the coun- 
try would entail the building up of the 
refining machinery business. For refin- 


ing operations large quantities of coal 
could be used. The adoption of such a 
policy need not result in raising prices to 
consumers. 

In Great Britain fortunately the petro- 
leum industry had suffered comparatively 
little from government interference, Mr. 
Burgess said, but now the government 
was showing keen interest in oil taxation. 
Recent steps for the control of drilling 
might be the first move toward what the 
industry would regard as interference. It 
was difficult to see how some interference 
could be avoided when in one part of the 
world attempts were being made to pre- 
vent small owners from producing and in 
another part to keep small traders from 
trading. Such measures violated the 
first principles of true economics. 

While the proposal for a government 
monopoly in France had been abandoned 
for the moment it was inevitable that it 
would be set up in some form should a 
Socialist majority be returned at the next 
general election. In addition to the se- 
vere taxation already in effect the state 
probably would demand a further share 
both in control and profits. The whole 
petroleum situation in France must be 
regarded as governed through regulation 
by public powers. 
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Remote Control of Pipeline Pump Stations 


The Use of Electricity in Modern Pipeline Sta- 


tions For Power or Power Transmission and its 


Adaptability for Remote Control Explained by 


A. E. Beardmore of the General Electric Company. 


Tovar more than ever before it is 
necessary to trim operating and mainte- 
nance costs to the economical minimum. 
With the numerous codes and their limi- 
tations many methods previously used to 
reduce expenses can not now be employed. 
This means that new operating economies 
must be used. Every operation must be 
studied to see that it is performed with 
the least possible expense. 

Overhead expenses must be carefully 
analyzed and reduced where possible. 
Care should be taken to see that items, 
which do not properly belong to overhead 
expense, have not gotten into that ac- 
count. 

Carrying charges of various items 
should be labeled so that they will be 
given proper consideration along with 
operating costs. Some times it may be 
economical to pay a slightly higher oper- 
ating cost and by doing so make a saving 
in carrying charges greater than the in- 
creased operating cost. 

With the cost of material and labor 
increasing and many factors pointing to 
still further increases, it is obvious that 
modernizing of existing equipment or 
new construction should be completed 
as soon as possible. 

Pipeline pumping equipment must be 
suitable for either permanent or tempo- 
rary installations. Main trunk lines are 
permanent, while lines from the oil fields 
to the main trunk lines are semi-perma- 
nent. Gathering lines are more tem- 
porary in nature as they follow more 
closely the flow of the wells in a field. 

When a new field is opened up, it is 
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necessary to get pipelines and pumping 
equipment into the field as quickly as 
possible. Here shipment is a major 
point, while the ease and rapidity of 
installation is also very important. If 
sufficient new equipment can not be ob- 
tained in time, equipment is frequently 
moved, from lines which are less active, 
into the new field. It is in just such 
emergencies that the ready portability 
of electrically driven equipment is of 
great value. Take for example the case of 
the East Texas oil field. It was discov- 
ered about September 1930 and in seven 
months after production started, it was 
classified as the largest field in the world. 
In a short time motor driven pumps 
capable of handling a total of 570,000 bbl. 
per day were moved from less active fields. 
The following figures give an idea of the 
activity and production in this field. The 
total combined production of oil in the 
United States during the first 30 years of 
the industry’s history was 405,000,000 
barrels. The East Texas field has pro- 
duced 428,000,000 barrels in 314 years. 

The modern centrifugal pipeline pump 
is an efficient unit for handling oil, and 
since it is inherently a high speed device, 
it is ideally suited for use with a high 
speed motor. High speed, 3600 r.p.m. 
squirrel cage and wound rotor induction 
motors have been used for driving centrif- 
ugal pumps for years. They have proved 
their reliability and suitability and their 
use is increasing rapidly. The use of the 


An outdoor motor driven pumping 


station in California 
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base ventilated motors in sizes larger than 
is available in totally-enclosed fan-cooled 
explosion-proof motors, is increasing. 
This construction permits taking fresh 
air from an external source through ports 
in the base, passing it over the windings 
and laminations, and exhausting through 
other ports in the base. This permits 
locating all ducts under the floor, making 
a neat accessible installation. 

The squirrel cage motor is a constant 
speed, high efficienty unit and its simplic- 
ity makes it ideal for applications where 
constant speed motors may be _ used. 
Most pipeline pumping stations have 
two or more units so that a certain amount 
of flexibility can be obtained by shutting 
down certain units. For example, let 
us assume a hypothetical case involving 
a section of pipeline having four pumping 
stations, each station having two pump 
units, making eight duplicate constant 
speed units. Also, assume the pipeline 
is of constant diameter and that there is 
no difference in elevation along the line. 

With only one pump in use, the line 
will operate at about 32 percent capacity. 
With two pumps in use at the end of the 
line or at alternate stations, the line will 
operate at slightly under 40 percent 
capacity. With three units operating, 
the capacity will be about 50 percent, 
while with 4 units operating, using either 
one unit in each station or operating both 
units in alternate stations, that is, two 
stations at full capacity, and two stations 
shut down, the capacity is about 63 
percent. With one motor shut down at 
the second and fourth stations, and all 
the other motors operating, the capacity 
will be about 76 percent, while with all 
units operating, the capacity is of course 
100 percent. The flexibility described 
has actually been attained in practice. 

By substituting wound rotor motors 
of the same horsepower and speed for 
only two of the squirrel cage motors, 
locating the wound rotor motors at 
alternate stations, it will be possible to 
use combinations of constant and varia- 
ble speed motors giving practically any 
volume desired from 32 percent to 100 
percent. 

Obviously, with only two wound rotor 
motors out of a total of eight motors, the 
resistor losses will not be a large item, 
particularly when it is realized that with 
the many possible motor combinations it 
will not often be necessary to operate the 
wound rotor motors far below full load 
speed. 
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Where purchased power is not available 
engine driven generators supplying power 
to motor driven pumps offer a flexibility 
that is hard to duplicate with gear driven 
units. Any number of generators may 
be operated in parallel to supply power 
to any number of motor driven pumps. 
Motor driven pumps of any size may be 
used without requiring a change in en- 
gine sizes as long as sufficient capacity 
is available. Where two or more motor 
driven pumps are supplied from one en- 
gine driven generator and it is desired to 
operate at considerable reduction in 
capacity, it is possible to shut down one 
motor driven pump and operate the re- 
maining unit in the station at practi- 
cally full load and speed and permit op- 
erating the engine at practically normal 
speed. 

The use of an electrical means of con- 
necting the engine to the pump permits 
selecting the most economical engine unit 
and still obtaining the desired pump 
speed. Where it is necessary to keep the 
fire risk to a minimum, the engine driven 
generators and all switching equipment 
may be located in another room, or if 
desired in a separate building some dis- 
tance away. 

If any certain pumping station is not 
needed, the motor driven pumps may be 
moved to any other location where they 
may be needed and the engine driven 
generator may be moved to any location 
where electric power is required. 

The recent trend is very much in favor 
of electric drive as is evidenced by the fact 
that in 1931 about 20 percent of the total 
installed horsepower in oil and gasoline 
main trunk line stations was electrified. 
During 1933 about 30,000 h.p. of electric 
driven pumps and about 6,000 h.p. of oil 
engine driven pumps, were installed. In 
other words, prior to 1933, oil engines 
comprised 80 percent of the total in- 
stalled horsepower in oil and gasoline 
main trunk line stations, while during 
1933, 80 percent of the horsepower in- 
stalled during the year was electric drive, 
and 20 percent oil engine drive. 

Power companies have done much in 
the way of simplifying power contracts 
and making them more uniform so that a 
pipeline of considerable length, buying 
power from several companies, will have 
similar contracts with each power com- 
pany. There is much more, however, 
that the power companies can do to keep 
the trend in favor of electric drive. 

Main trunk pipelines are permanent 
installations and offer an opportunity for 
long time power contracts. A _ pipeline 
obtains its revenue from the transporta- 
tion of oil and consequently tries to 
operate at maximum capacity as much of 
the time as possible. This means a good 
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Direct connected induction motors 
driving centrifugal pumps at a 
pipeline pumping station 


load factor which should also appeal to 
power companies. 

In making a study of the various ex- 
penses in installing and operating a pro- 
posed pipeline, care must be taken to 
insure that a true picture is obtained. 
Let us assume that the engineering esti- 
mates have been carefully prepared and 
give true pictures of the cost of land, 
material and installation for the different 
types or forms of power equipment. 
Next let us assume that careful estimates 
of power requirements for pumping a cer- 
tain amount of oil have been made. 
With the power requirements available, 
the next step is to determine the power 
cost for pumping the specified amount of 
oil through the line and from this an esti- 
mate of the annual power cost. Here is 
where the difficulty of obtaining the 
proper picture occurs. If a comparison 
of fuel, maintenance, and labor costs 
of the oil engine is made with the cost of 
electrical energy, maintenance and labor 
costs of electric motor drive, a true pic- 
ture is not obtained. Investment charges, 
amortization charges, taxes, insurance 
and other general items should also be 
included in determining the power bill. 
The trend of labor and fuel costs must 
also be accurately forecast. If cheap 
Diesel fuel is used, an increased allowance 
should be made for maintenance. If good 
Diesel fuel is used, the fuel cost is con- 
siderably higher. 

It is difficult to strike a balance between 
labor and maintenance costs in order to 
get the lowest over-all cost. When con- 
sidering oil engines there is the problem 


of determining the class of labor used. 
To unskilled supervision can be attributed 
low thermal efficiency, high maintenance 
costs and high fixed charges, the latter on 
account of the necessity of installing 
standby generating capacity to take care 
of service in case of mechanical failure. 
The reliability of electrical equipment and 
the speed with which it can be repaired 
has been proved to such an extent that 
in many of the recent motor driven 
booster stations standby equipment has 
not been installed. 

The cost of a water supply sufficient 
for the Diesel engines and operators must 
be included in the cost of each pumping 
station. If all of these items are made to 
appear in the monthly power bill, the 
picture will be more accurate. 

In considering fixed charges, a dis- 
tinction should be drawn between central 
station plants serving or capable of serv- 
ing a great variety of loads and a plant 
serving only one load. If the central 
station plant loses a power load, it has 
many others to fall back upon, and may 
also pick up new loads. 

If a pipeline is shut down or its capac- 
ity reduced so much that a certain pump- 
ing station is not needed, the station is 
shut down. Carrying charges go on with 
the station shut down and obsolescence 
also goes on. The larger the investment 
the larger the item of obsolescence. 

Where it is necessary to secure outside 
capital this is the picture a careful in- 
vestigator will likely require. With un- 
settled conditions, capital may hesitate 
to gamble on the future and favor a pay 
as you go policy. Low initial investment, 
low maintenance costs, the flexibility of 


electric units, reasonable electric rates 
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and the adaptability to automatic opera- 
tion have made electric pumping stations 
the logical answer for the future. 

For years automatic equipment has 
been used to start and stop pumping 
equipment receiving the initial impulse 
from a change of liquid level or pressure. 
Where the equipment to be controlled 
is located at remote points such as with 
water wheel driven generating stations, 
substations, etc. various types of auto- 
matic supervisory equipment are being 
used very successfully. Their use per- 
mits a centrally located operator or load 
dispatcher to control the outlying sta- 
tions at will thus permitting the most 
efficient use of the entire system. 

The movement of oil through a pipe- 
line is also controlled by a dispatcher 
located in some centralized point. The 
use of automatic supervisory equipment 
will enable the same dispatcher to control 
the equipment in booster stations any- 
where within a radius of 60 miles. It is 
possible to control any reasonable number 
of stations from one office. One railway 
company controls 19 substations in this 
way. Various types and sizes of control 
equipment are available capable of oper- 
ating over any distance at least 60 miles. 
The capacities vary from 23 units up to 
276 units, so that almost any reasonable 
requirements may be met. Two to six 
wires are required by the various types 
of control, where not over 115 units are 
to be controlled, the code selector system 
using only two wires may be used. 

The automatic supervisory equipment 
provides means for starting and stopping 
pump units, opening and closing valves, 
reading water, gas or oil pressures, levels, 
etc. and performing practically any func- 
tion normally performed at a_ booster 
station. Ifa unit at one of the controlled 
booster stations changes its condition due 
to operating requirements at the station, 
the changed condition is automatically 
indicated, and a bell alarm is sounded 
to call the dispatcher’s attention to the 
same. 

For example, the equipment would in- 
dicate a shut-down due to an overload, 
loss of suction, or other condition requir- 
ing shut-down of the station. It would 
give a warning in case of hot bearings, 
loss of pressure due to a pipe breaking, 
fire in the booster station, or any other 
condition which it is desired to indicate. 

Various automatic types of supervisory 
equipment have been used widely in other 
industries for a good many years, and 
have proved their worth. 

Considering for a moment the auto- 
matic supervisory equipment of the syn- 
chronous selector type, the equipment to 
be used in the dispatcher’s office will 
consist of control keys, indicating lamps, 
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and necessary supervisory devices for 
receiving control impulses, which indicate 
the positions of the various supervised 
units. The equipment in the station be- 
ing controlled consists of the supervisory 
devices, which transmit the control im- 
pulses to the auxiliary control relays, and 
send back indication impulses to the dis- 
patcher’s office. 

At the dispatcher’s office, each super- 
vised unit has a key and lamp combina- 
tion consisting of a standard two-position 
turn key for control, a red light for indi- 
cating one position, and a green light for 
indicating another position of the con- 
trolled device, while a white light indi- 
cates automatic operation of the con- 
trolled device, telling the dispatcher that 
the equipment has operated automati- 
cally. Each combination has a_ two- 
position push-and-pull selecting key to 
stop the selectors at a point corresponding 
to the unit it is desired to control. An 
associated amber lamp lights indicating 
when the selectors are connected for that 
particular unit, giving positive indication 
to the dispatcher that the equipment is 
operating properly. 

The equipment is divided essentially 
into three independent circuits desig- 
nated as the control, indication, and syn- 
chronizing circuit. 

Perhaps the best way to explain the 
operation of the equipment is to follow 
through some of the movements. As- 
sume the system at rest. Before the dis- 
patcher tries to perform any operation, 
he should see that the white lamp asso- 
ciated with the ‘‘start’’ key is lighted, 
which indicates that the equipment is 
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in the starting position. In case this 
white light is not burning, the dispatcher 
can bring the equipment all to the start- 
ing position by pushing the proper key. 

It is not possible to operate the system 
if all of the equipment is not in the proper 
position for starting. This prevents any 
false operation. 

Whenever the dispatcher desires to 
operate any unit located in an outlying 
station, he first pulls the selecting key 
associated with the unit he desires to 
operate. By pressing the “‘start’’ key, 
the selectors at each station step in 
synchronism to the selected position, and 
stop; the associated amber lamp lights 
indicating that the selectors have reached 
the desired position so that the dispatcher 
has a means of checking his movements, 
and making sure that he has selected the 
proper unit. 

A control and an indicating circuit for 
that unit are now connected to the con- 
trol and indicating wires, and the dis- 
patcher can perform the desired opera- 
tion by turning the individual control key 
and pressing the master operating key. 
The changed condition of the supervised 
unit will be indicated instantaneously by 
the red and green lamps. Upon com- 
pletion of this operation, he presses the 
selecting key, which permits return to 
the original position. Upon reaching 
the zero or original position, the alarm 
bell rings, and the white lamp is lighted, 
indicating that the system is ready for 
a new operation. However, if he so 
desires, the dispatcher can select suc- 
cessively any number of positions during 
a single rotation provided they are taken 
in the proper sequence. 

With the supervisory system at rest, 
assume an automatic operation of an 
outlying station unit. A control switch 
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on the unit which operated automatically 
in the outlying station, starts selectors 
which automatically check the position 
of all units supervised. During the 
operation, an indication is sent over the 
indicating wires to light the correct in- 
dicating lamp in the dispatcher’s office, 
and the alarm bell calls the dispatcher’s 
attention to this. Also the individual 
white light for this unit is lighted, so that 
the dispatcher can easily locate the unit 
which has operated. Similar operation 
takes place in case of simultaneous opera- 
tion of more than one outlying station 
unit. 

If for any reason, the dispatcher’s 
office and the outlying station selectors 
are thrown out of step, the selectors 
stop immediately, and the dispatcher 
can not perform any control operation 
until the equipment has been returned to 
the ‘‘off’’ position and the operation 
started over again. This prevents any 


false operation. The position of all 
units indicated may be checked at any 
time by pushing the starting key. 

The use of one of the several automatic 
supervisory systems will permit controll- 
ing from the dispatcher’s office, any 
booster station or tank farm within a 
reasonable distance of the dispatcher’s 
office, permitting the starting or stopping 
of any motor-driven pump unit, opening 
and closing the necessary valves, obtain- 
ing an indication of operating conditions 
at the booster station, and at the same 
time, permit the dispatcher to control 
the flow of oil into any storage tank or 
out of the tank and to determine the 
level of oil in each tank. 

These types of equipment have been 
in universal use so long that there is no 
question about their reliability, and the 
use of such equipment would release 
operators for more active and responsible 
positions. 


Second Well Brought in on Bareo 


Ew THE PROGRESS of its development 
work on the Barco concession the Colom- 
bian Petroleum Company, subsidiary of 
the Gulf Oil Corporation, brought in its 
second well, Petrolea No. 2, early in May. 
The well flowed about 2,500 bbl. of a high 
grade oil testing 49 Beaume gravity. 
Like the first well drilled, No. 2 is a com- 
paratively shallow well with a depth of 
750 ft. 

Work is progressing on No. 1 A, lo- 
cated one kilometer south of No.1. This 
well is intended to test the lower forma- 
tions and is down to 2,924 ft. It was 
drilled with great care through the horizon 
of No. 1 to avoid a possible blowout. 
Between 1,400 and 2,000 ft. difficulty was 
encountered, first from salt water and 
later from an extraordinarily hard stratum 
of rock which made progress slow. 

Petrolea No. 4 is being drilled one kilo- 
meter east of No. 1 A to test out the 
formation in that section and two others 
are to be put down further to the south. 
These will not be spudded in until later in 
the year as it is necessary to clear a way 
through the dense jungle and to construct 
about ten kilometers of railway before 
drilling can begin. 

The company is preparing to erect 
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storage tanks near the site of its first 
wells. 


Books 


@kreEs AND INDUSTRY IN THE FAR EAST, 
published by the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, New York City. A thorough 
study of the mineral resources of Japan, 
China and Manchukuo. Of particular 
interest to oil men is the chapter on the oil 
resources of Japan, a subject on which 
very little information has been available 
so far. Oil in Japan is of ever growing 
interest in view of that country’s care- 
ful preparations of national defense. A 
source of friction as well as oil is found on 
Sakhalin Island jointly controlled oil field 
of the Japanese and Soviets. Due to the 
wording of the terms of the concession 
Japan’s interest in the island is not 
particularly practical to exploit under 
present conditions. Manchukuo, con- 
tains the largest oil shale reserves in the 
world and its close alliance with Japan 
make this a valuable resource for the lat- 
ter country. Even at present it is said 
that these shale deposits can produce as 
cheaply as oil can be imported and in fact 
they are being worked and further con- 
struction of refineries is contemplated. 


Qi. FIELD DEVELOPMENT, Vol. I of 
Petroleum Production Engineering by 
Lester C. Uren, published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York ($5.00). 
The first volume of a completely revised 
work, this book has been greatly enlarged 
and covers in detail many of the important 
technical advances that have taken place 
in the decade since the appearance of 
the first edition ten years ago. The book 
attempts to cover carefully and in detail 
every step in the development of an oil 
field up to the moment when the well is 
ready to produce. Oil properties and oc- 
curance, exploration, aquiring title to oil 
lands and other subjects of importance 
comprise the introduction to the main 
body ofthe work. This consists of a care- 
ful review of all established methods of 
drilling, treats of oil field hydrology, de- 
scribes drilling and production equip- 
ment, casing and finishing wells and some 
of the problems that are met in drilling 
wells. Special attention has been given 
to deep well drilling. 

The book evidences an effort on the part 
of the author to give a carefully balanced 
picture of the entire problem and to avoid 
giving undue weight to some sections of 
the subject at the expense of others. It 
should be of value to those seeking a broad 
picture of the work and problems to be 
met with in oil production, rather than to 
the specialist who seeks specific informa- 
tion on a single phase of the subject. 

The book contains 531 pages and is 
amply illustrated by more than 250 illus- 
trations. Lester C. Uren is professor of 
Petroleum Engineering at the University 
of California and has written the book 
partly from his own experience and partly 
from the extensive literature on modern 
methods in the oil field. 


THE STORAGE OF PETROLEUM SPIRIT, 
written by the late Major Sir A. Cooper- 
Key, C.B. and revised and rewritten by 
Major Sir Thomas H. Crozier and Lieut.- 
Colonel R. A. Thomas, C.B.E.; published 
by Charles Griffin and Company, Ltd., 
London. The present edition is the third 
of this work on storage of petroleum and 
products and the regulations governing 
such storage and transportation. The 
earlier works appeared in 1914 and 1921. 
Since then extensive changes in the laws 
relating to petroleum in Great Britain 
have made a third revised edition neces- 
sary to bring the book up to date. 

In the introduction the properties of 
petroleum as related to the problems of 
storage and transportation are discussed 
and the laws relating to this aspect de- 
tailed. The second section deals with 
keeping petroleum spirit without a license. 
The third section deals with licensed 
storage of petroleum. 
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CLarR $GALBRAITH IRISH, director, 
Standard Franco-Americaine de _ Raffi- 
nage, received from the French Govern- 
ment the distinction of the Legion of 
Honor. In addition to his connection 
with Standard Franco-Americaine, Mr. 
Irish is managing director of the Société 
de la Mailleraye, French importing and 
distributing petroleum company. Mr. 
Irish is a well known American resident in 
Paris, director of the American Student’s 
Center, member of the University Club 
and life member of the Interallied Club. 


Br. 0. E. BRENSKY, manager of the 
Indiana Standard’s Whiting refinery, has 
been appointed assistant general manager 
of manufacturing at the company’s 
Chicago office. 


T. E. Ward 





Foreren On Lecion 


Frank BRown, Hughes Tool Com- 
pany, recently returned to the United 
States after over a year spent in the 
U.S.S.R. Mr. Brown arrived in time to 
attend the International Exposition at 
Tulsa. He does not plan to stay in the 
United States for long. 


L. c. PATTERSON, director, C. Tennant 
Sons and Co. Ltd., London—who are 
closely associated with the Mosul Oil 
Fields, Ltd. (B.O.D.)—-was due back from 
Iraq at the end of May. 


Te. §£. WARD, president, Oil Field 
Equipment Company, accompanied 
A. D. Stoddard, chief 
engineer, Haliburton 
Oil Well Cementing 
Company, on an air 
trip over the Okla- 
homa City and East 
Texas oilfields, and 
later visited the In- 
ternational Petroleum 
Exposition at Tulsa 
with Mr. Stoddard 
where the Haliburton 
Company had a large 
exhibit. 

Mr. Ward is presi- 
dent of the Society 
of Mexican Pilgrims 
which recently con- 
ferred life membership 
on Captain James 
Wainwright Flanagan, 
president of the An- 
dian National Cor- 
poration, Ltd. The 
presentation was made 
at a dinner given in 
Captain Flanagan’s 
honor at New York, 
and presided over by 
Mr. Ward. 

Mr. Ward sailed 
with his wife for Lon- 
don and the Continent 
at the end of May and 
plans to return to the 
United States in July. 


© Blank & Stoller 
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J. E. F. De Kok 


eB. ©. F. DE KOK, joint managing 
director of the Royal Dutch-Shell Group, 
recently returned from an aerial tour of 
the Netherland India properties of the 
company, a trip which under ordinary 
conditions by land and sea travel alone 
would require three-and-a-half months 
was accomplished in 50 days, covering 
altogether a total of 35,000 kilometres. 


GrorcE B. MURPHY, manager of the 
research and development laboratories 
of the Universal Oil Products Company, 
Chicago, addressed the Armour section 
of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers at Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology, Friday, May 4. His subject was, 
‘Application of Chemical Engineering 
Principles to the Manufacture of Anti- 
knock Gasoline.”’ 


WV... sTRONG has gone to Peru as 
drilling representative in Peru for the 
Imperial Oil Company, Ltd. 


Pau. McE.roy, formerly with Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc., has 
been appointed sales representative of the 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation and will 
have his headquarters in New York City. 
For the past ten years Mr. McElroy has 
been active in preparing national adver- 
tising and sales promotion work in the 
automotive and oil industries. Among 
others he has been associated with the 
advertising for General Motors, Stude- 
baker, Socony-Vacuum and Ethyl. 


KF. L. coNVERs, export manager, Con- 
tinental-Emseco Company, is making a 
two month’s visit to Venezuela and 
Trinidad. 
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International News and Reports 


@perations in the Canton Santa 
Elena district, Ecuador, included the 
drilling of 26 new wells with a total foot- 
age of 40,650 ft. One of these wells was a 
gusher, and 21 are pumpers. During the 
year an additional plant for recovering 
natural gasoline was put in operation by 
Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd., which 
is the principal concern operating in this 
district. 


To ractuitaTe the development of 
aviation the Belgian government has de- 
cided to admit, free of duty, all gasoline 
intended for use in airplanes, whether 
Belgian or foreign. This means a reduc- 
tion of 54 percent in the sales price to all 
planes fueling in that country. 


Tue Ecyptian government has de- 
cided to enlarge the Suez refinery and to 
equip it with a plant for making asphalts 
in large quantities. 


BRecent FRENCH oil tariff legislation 
now carries a tax on the oil content of 
shales imported into France for the pur- 
pose of recovering the crude oil contained 
therein. This move was taken to cir- 
cumvent the proposition of a group of 
French capitalists who, taking advantage 
of the old law exempting shale oil from 
all taxes, were arranging to import 
Esthonian oil shale containing 30 percent 
of oil (four times the content of French 
oil shale) and work it up in factories to be 
erected in France. The tariff exemption 
is now declared to be for French oil shale 
only. 


Britisu oil taxes for the year ended 
March 31, 1934 yielded £39,847,000, 
which exceeded the estimates by more 
than £4,000,000. 


Tue German alcohol monopoly has 
fixed the amount of alcohol to be used in 
motor fuels for the new fiscal year at 
1,510,000 hectoliters as compared with 
1,640,000 hl. the previous year. 


As a means of improving the balance 
of trade the government of the Irish Free 
State is projecting five potato alcohol dis- 
tilleries. The product will be used for 
mixed motor fuel, and to assure a market 
for it a heavy tax will be levied on im- 
ported gasoline after the distilleries have 
been started. 
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I order to allow reciprocal trade 
arrangements with Trinidad without al- 
tering the general tariff structure of the 
Dominion, the Canadian government has 
revised the definition of ‘‘empire enriched 
oil’? to mean a crude oil to which partly 
refined products have been added to pro- 
duce a mixture having a specific gravity 
of 0.7250 at 60 deg. F. As such enriched 
oil is admitted free of duty the Trinidad 
product will be able to compete in the 
Canadian market with foreign crudes. 


’AzieNDA GENERALE ITALIANA PET- 
ROLI has worked out a new five year plan 
of oil exploration in Italy. This program 
contemplates 18 wells totaling about 
20,000 meters a year, or about 100,000 
meters in 90 wells for the five years, 72 of 
these wells will be in northern Italy and 
18 in southern Italy including Sicily. 


Arter a long study of oil schists and 
torbanite in the Transvaal, South Africa, 
the British Burmah Petroleum Co. has 
undertaken not only to acquire extensive 
concessions in this region, but also to erect 
a refinery to handle the crude oil ob- 
tained. This refinery will operate under 
the double advantage of a high protective 
tariff and the high freight that foreign 
oil must pay to reach the Transvaal. 
The crude shale oil will be produced by 
the Ermelo Torbanite Co., while the re- 
finery will be operated by the African Oil 
Refining Co. 


A report by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Mines, covering investigations 
made in 1932, contains an official opinion 
that the oil content of the Alberta tar 
sands would meet the needs of Canada for 
a 100 years at the 1930 rate of consump- 
tion. The area underlain by these sands 
is definitely known to be not less than 
1,500 square miles, and is probably much 
greater. No commercial tests have so 
far been made, but it is stated that ex- 
ploitation costs would not be excessively 
high. The recovery of natural gasoline 
from the Turner valley (Alberta) field 
lately materially increased. Alberta’s to- 
tal crude oil production is now nearly a 
million barrels a year. 


A RECENTLY completed well in the 
Nienhagen-Westercelle district has given 
the German oil industry a 200-ton oil 
well to boast of, a well which is quite as 
good as the recent spectacular find in 


Morocco that has excited France and all 
French Africa. A total of 15 wells have 
now been sunk in this district, of which 
five are dry and 9 are yielding from 15 to 
45 tons a day. The bringing in of the 
200-ton ‘‘ Krug von Nidda 10” has stimu- 
lated activity in all the German fields; the 
Preussag has added more than 1,000 men 
to its field force and plans to spend in 1934 
a total of 5,000,000 marks for develop- 
ments, of which 1,500,000 will be for fur- 
ther deep boring. 


Kuwait om company, recently or- 
ganized in England, as its name indicates, 
is intended to explore the possibilities of 
oil in Kuwait on the western shore of the 
Persian Gulf. Kuwait is an independent 
principality ruled by a Sheik but has been 
under British protection for many years. 

Kuwait Oil Company is owned jointly 
by Anglo-Persian Oil Company and Gulf 
Oil Corporation, each having a 50 per- 
cent interest, and its directorate is com- 
posed of representatives of these two 
companies. This combination of inter- 
ests is a result of rivalry between the two 
companies to obtain the Kuwait conces- 
sion. Neither one being able to succeed 
independently they have joined forces in 
the new company. 


A RECENT survey of the oil shale de- 
posits of the Anmance basin in France 
assigns these deposits an area of 4,000 
hectares, with a total content of 20,000,- 
000 tons of recoverable oil. 


Dwurinec 1933 a total of 35,808 meters 
of hole in 65 wells was put down in AIl- 
bania. Forty of these wells were drilled 
by Italian companies. The companies 
showing activity in this field are Anglo- 
Persian, Société Italiana Miniera de 
Solennizza, Azienda Petroli Albania (sub- 
sidiary of A. G. I. P.) and Credit General 
des Petroles. 


A B111 restricting the granting of con- 
cessions for exploration or exploitation of 
petroleum reserves in Chile to the citizens 
of that country is under consideration by 
the Chilean Congress. The bill permits 
foreign holders of concessions to continue 
on projects already begun and allows na- 
tive Chileans to seek foreign aid if they 
are unable to finance exploitation projects 
themselves. No new concessions, how- 
ever, would be granted to anyone but 
citizens of Chile. These concessions 
would run for a period of thirty years 
after which the concession and all equip- 
ment and buildings on it would revert to 
the state. 
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World Oil Production—Official Figures for 1934 


Revised 


All figures furnished direct to WORLD PETROLEUM by Governments, except where otherwise specified 


April 


May June 


(Figures in U. S. Barrels—Conversion ratio 7 bbl. =1 ton) 





July August September October November December January February 
Country 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1934 1934 

United States 65,313,000 84,747,000 82,841,000 84,387,000 85,239,000 78,186,000 76,017,000 69,755,000 72,060,000 71,976,000 65,450,000 
Russia 11,824,400 12,794,600 12,489,400 11,837,000 13,402,200 14,340,200 14,595,000 13,479,200 = 12,591,600 13,356,000 12,488,900 
Venezuela 9,340,870 9,380,893 9,354,387 10,197,425 10,367,511 10,231,410 10,852,653 10,843,910 = 11,253,704 =—11,091,514 9,921,765 
Roumania 3,949,001 4,104,919 4,490,220 4,755,600 4,562,551 4,420,486 4,502,127 4,000,000 4.515,000 4,906,000 4,440,000 
Persia’. . 3,984,519 4,370,835 4,452,000 4,648,000 4,669,000 4,109,000 4,549,867 4,199,797 4,422,096 4,164,790 3,988,502 
Mexico 3,011,973 2,857,620 2,805,353 2,950,803 2,893,211 2,605,840 2,429,072 2,833,630 3,259,258 3,113,707 2,863,088 
Netherland India 3,028,639 3,357,214 3,280,382 3,249,428 3,172,568 3,186,435 3,179,043 3,127,047 3,414,754 3,500,000! = 3,500,000! 
Colombia 1,093,410 1,169,238 1,113,328 1,189,655' 1,164,104 1,085,885 1,087,397 999,253! 995,605' 1,012,780 903,471' 
Argentina 1,051,000 1,210,300 1,181,500 1,180,000! 1,180,000' = 1,180,000" 1,180,000: 1,180,000! 1,180,000! 1,180,000! 1,180,000! 
Peru 988,766 1,807,565 1,750,206 1,183,527 1,284,726 1,035,338! 970,427: 998,066! 1,178,004: 1,188,540: 1,041,658' 
Trinidad 834,876 816,080 772,626 759,076 780,929 755,676 818,184 788,970 799,484 852,189 766,254 
British India 708,703 729,669 741,244 700,000! 700,000! 700,000! 680,832 667,648 701,392 700,000! 700,000! 
Poland 318,619 326,900 326,830 336,553 332,934 315,000 320,000! 309.624 311,500 312,333 281,946 
Sarawak ; 196,595 302,385 184,250 196,756 194,327 182,602 186,431 179,648 175,000! 172,172 161,000! 
Japan and Taiwan! 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 
Egypt 124,103 138,348 137,620 136,752 143,836 133,903 125,786 128,450 127,421 122,934 109,900! 
Ecuador 121,647 128,226 141,640 147,889 148,467 139,826 141,379 133,591 138,198 132,655 120,900 
Canada 84,974 89,754 113,447 99.510 100,602 97,342 97,132 108,304 113,677 124,425 116,546 
Germany! 129,591 134,666 130,200 141,414 153,174 155,778 160,951 157,808 155,491 152,292 138,593 

Serer 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 
France! 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 

Others! 36,000 35,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 

Total 106,481,686 128,744,212 126,682,633 128,473,388 130,866,140 123,237,721 122,270,281 114,266,946 117,769,184 118,435,331 


1 Estimate. 


? Anglo-Persian Oil Co. figures revised; fuel oil returned to the ground has been deducted. 


Sakhalin Russian included with Russia. 


Comparison of crude oil production in 
the United States, all other countries 
and total for the world during January 


Sakhalin Japanese included with Japan. 


through March, 1932, 1933 and 1934 
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3’ Thuringia estimated 7,000 bbl.; 
‘ International Petroleum Company’s figures. 





March 
1934 
75,548,000 
14,644,000 
11,238,717 
5,066,000 
4.483.535 
3,183,923 
3,500,000! 
1,017,147! 
1,180,000! 
1,086,827: 
876,544 
700,000! 
310,800 
176,568 
195,000 
121,121 
131,566 
130,046 
140,000! 
100,000 
46,000 
36,000 


108,549,523 123,911,794 


official figure for Prussia. 


Official Crude Oil Production Figures for 1932, 1933 and First 3 months 
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of 1934 
(Barrels of 42 U. S. Gals.) 
Daily Daily Daily 
Total Average Total Average Total Average 
1932 1932 1933 1933 1934 1934 
United Staies 785,159,000 2,145,243 898.874.000 2.462.670 212,974,000 2,366,377 
Russia 149,719,000 409.07 148.901 ,900 407,950 40,488,900 419.876 
500 Venezuela 119,596,512 326.766 120,882,802 331,186 32,251,996 358.355 
Roumania 50,491,205 137.954 50,971,200 139.647 14.412.000 160,113 
Persia 45,122,455 123,285 49,581,280 135,840 12,636,827 140.409 
Mexico 32,802,285 89,624 33,904,882 92,890 9.160.718 101.785 
Netherland India 39,584,027 108,153 38,512,663 105,516 10,500,000 116.666 
Colombia 16,384,956 44,768 13,157,127 36.647 2.933.398 32.593 
Argentina 13,166,900 35.975 13,954,800 38,232 3,540,000 39.333 
Peru... 9,899,266 26.026 13,923,281 38.146 3.317.025 36.855 
400 Trinidad 10,023,780 27.387 9.560.039 26,192 2,494.98; 2 2 
British India 8,600,312 23,500 8.493.301 23,069 2,100,000 23.333 
Poland 3,905,230 10,670 3.865.129 10,589 905,079 10.056 
Sarawak 2.274,043 6,213 2,288,464 6,270 509,740 5.663 
Japan and Taiwan 2,340,000 6.393 2,340,000 6All 585,000 6.500 
Egypt 1,742,370 4.760 1.591.495 4,360 353,955 3.932 
Ecuador 1,573,857 4.300 1,622,624 4.446 385,121 4.279 
Canada 1,054,373 2.880 1,147,825 3,144 371,017 4.123 
300 Germany 1,824,019 4,983 1,712,823 4.692 430.885 
See 1,200,000 3,300 1,200,000 3,288 300,000 
France 552,000 1,508 552,000 1,515 138,000 
Others 432,000 1,180 432,000 1,184 108,000 
Total 1,297.477.590 3,544,940 1,417,469.635 3.883.212 350,896,648 3,898,834 
200 
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California 


Daily Total Shipment 
Crude Oil Daily Runs Motor Fuel Imports Fast 
Production to Stills Stocks ** for week for week 
Bbl. Bbl. Bbl. Bbl. Bbl. 
Week ending Apr. 21 2.478.000 2.520.000 70.153.000 736.000 500.000 
504,500* 
Week ending Apr. 28 2.487.000 2.430.000 68.827 .000 690.000 521.000 
496.000* , 
Week ending May 5.. 2.467.500 2.315.000 68.135.000 1.665.000 280.000 
508 .500* 
Week ending May 12 2.564.500 2.451.000 67.939.000 543.000 788.000 
513.500* 
Week ending May 19 2.514.050 2.575.000 66.624.000 1.131.000 605.000 


516,150 


Underlined figures indicate i 
to stills, gasoline stocks and imports. 





nprovement in statistical position—decrease in production, run 


* Estimated total production of the Rusk-Gregg field, East Texas: official and unreported. 


** Revised to include stocks of finished gasoline at refir 


stocks of unfinished g 
ing unblended natura 





Federal Control Efforts 

Very CONSIDERABLE difficulties were en- 
countered by the federal government in its 
attempts to control the oil industry during 
April and May, and many moves and counter 
moves have been and are being attempted. On 
the whole the NIRA and NRA have been found 
to be unable to stop the flow of oil from the large 
oil fields and the flow of gasoline from the 
refineries with the result that, fundamentally, 
the price structure for petroleum products has 
been unsound and subject to great fluctuations, 
the Planning and Coordination Committee’s 
plan for purchase of distress motor fuel by 





es, at bulk terr 





als and in transit; 
rous stocks includ- 





The fundamental weakness of NIRA has 
been that it was designed to control the oil in- 
dustry by regulation of the shipments of 
petroleum products “‘in or affecting interstate 
commerce.” Hence the injunctions issued by a 
federal court against the attempted federal 
control of intrastate flow of oil frustrated the 
efforts of the government because, once petro- 
leum and its products were in intrastate move- 
ment, it became obviously impossible to trace 
them back to the illegal source and to exclude 
them from interstate commerce. Governed 
by this certain indefiniteness of the NIRA and 
not wishing to risk an adverse decision by the 


Simultaneously, an Administration spon- 
sored oil control bill, giving to the Secretary of 
the Interior complete power over crude oil 
production within each producing state, was 
introduced on April 30 in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Thomas (Democrat, Oklahoma), and later 
in somewhat altered form on May 17 in the 
House by Congressman Disney (Democrat, 
Oklahoma). A notable feature of the oil control 
bill is that it attempts to control only crude oil 
production, and does not concern itself with 
refining and marketing, thereby making it 
easier to administer and enforce. Moreover, 
the bill stresses the conservation of a natural re- 
source which, in reality, and regardless of other 
economic factors, should be the guiding influ- 
ence. Asastatement of planned federal policy, 
Section 1 of the Bill, Declaration of Policy, is 
quoted in full: 

“The petroleum industry of the United 
States is an industry affected with a national 
public interest. Commerce in petroleum and 
the products thereof is carried on:in and be- 
tween all of the states of the United States and 
with foreign nations; such commerce moves in 
a constant and continuous stream from sources 
of supply into great interstate systems of trans- 
portation to 
markets. 


widely separated interstate 
“It is impossible practically to distinguish 
and separate the petroleum which is not to 
move across state lines from that which is to 
move The market for 
petroleum and the products thereof is essen- 
tially interstate in and the vast 
majority of the transactions involve shipments 
from producers and refiners in the relatively 
few oil-producing states to buyers and con- 
sumers in all of the other states of the Union 
and in foreign nations. 
“Transactions which are 


across state lines. 


character 


themselves intra- 
state in character are reflected in the interstate 
market and affect 


directly interstate com- 
larger concerns being only a _ temporary Supreme Court of the United States, the De- merce. The interstate market for petroleum 
palliative. partment of Justice on May Ist asked and and the products thereof is subject to violent 
secured a postponement until October of the 
hearing on the Petroleum Administration’s ap- ; 
UL. S. production, runs to stills peal from the Texas Court decision against the C. S. consumption and exports, pro- 


constitutionality of its control of the state’s duction, imports and prices of motor 


petroleum industry under the code. 


and price of crude oil in relation to 


: fuel in relation to motor fuel stocks. 
stocks of all petroleum products. / 
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Number of Wells Completed 


in the United States per Month 


U. 


fluctuations in price to the detriment of both 
the industry and the consumer. 

“The known petroleum resources of the 
United States are capable at the present time 
of supplying far in excess of the consumptive 
demand for petroleum and its products. 
There exist also vast surpluses of petroleum in 
storage which have tended unduly to depress 
the interstate market and to render the indus- 
try unprofitable and uncertain. 

“There is a very definite need for reha- 
bilitation of the industry to the end that the 
facilities for distribution of petroleum and its 
products may be maintained, that the growth 
of monopoly resulting from uncontrolled and 
damaging competition may be prevented, and 
that adequate supplies of petroleum and its 
products may be made available to consumers 
at fair and reasonable prices. 

“A demoralized and uncontrolled interstate 
market for petroleum and its products causes. 
premature depletion of flush fields and the 
abandonment of wells of settled production 
which are the basis of the nation’s petroleum 
resources. 

“‘The preservation of an ample and inexpen- 
sive supply of petroleum, which is an exhaus- 
tible natural resource, is essential to the 
effective maintenance both of these instru- 
mentalities of interstate commerce and of those 
agencies of national defense which are depend- 
ent upon petroleum and its products for fuel 
and lubrication. 

“The petroleum industry is, therefore, essen- 
tially national and interstate in character. 
Commerce in petroleum and its products 
within each state is so dependent upon, af- 
fected by and concerned with such commerce 
in other states that a state by itself cannot suc- 
cessfully regulate and protect transactions 
within its own boundaries. The preservation 
of commerce in petroleum and its products 
within the several states requires a unified ef- 
fective system of regulation. 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress to control and to regulate in the pub- 
lic interest commerce in petroleum produced in 
all or any of the several states in order to 
restore and maintain the normal flow of inter- 
state commerce, to prevent the premature 
abandonment of wells of settled production, to 
prevent the growth of monopoly arising out of 
a demoralized national market for petroleum 
and the products thereof, to provide for the 
national defense, to protect the nation’s re- 
sources of petroleum by providing for the 
scientific development of new sources of sup- 
ply, to protect the continuing functioning of 
the nation’s transportation facilities and to 
rehabilitate facilities of the industry for the 


S. drilling; comparison of oil 


wells, dry holes, and gas wells. 
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production, manufacture and distribution of 
this essential natural resource, which must be 
conserved.” 

The Secretary of the Interior would receive 
power under the oil control bill to determine 
the demand for crude oil for domestic and ex- 
port trades and to fix quotas for its production 
and imports, and direct its movement in com- 
merce. To enforce the bill, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and empowered to 
make investigations and require detailed re- 
ports from persons engaged in the petroleum 
industry; is authorized to require certificates of 
clearance in such areas as he may decide. 
Violations of the bill, or falsifying of reports, 
would be punishable by fines up to $5,000 and 
imprisonment up to three years. To adminis- 
ter the new proposed law, the oil control bill 
provides for continuance of the Petroleum 
Administrative Board, established under 
NRA. 

Secretary Ickes, in a statement issued as the 
bill was introduced, stated that the NIRA and 
the oil code were “‘only emergency measures 
and do not cope effectively and fully with future 
possibilities. I believe there will be general 
agreement in the petroleum industry that fed- 
eral supervision is absolutely necessary to 
reinforce state activities.’ Secretary Ickes 
repeated his thesis at the International Petro- 
leum Exposition in Tulsa, Okla., on May 18, 
also condemning a certain class of so-called 
independent operators. 

The House measure, as introduced by Con- 
gressman Disney, differs from the Thomas Oil 
Control Bill by limiting the life of the law to 
two years and in general softens somewhat the 
proposed legislation. 

The oil control bill, for a limited period of 
time only, would be generally welcomed by the 
oil industry in some altered form, and would be 
of the greatest value to the oil producing states 
by preventing disastrous floods of crude oil 
with resulting reduction in incomes of the peo- 
ple of the states and the state treasuries. The 
passage of the bill in the present session of 
Congress is rather doubtful, much opposition 
having been encountered on the part of some 
independent oil producers in New York, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and California, and on the part 
of politicians protecting the sovereign rights of 
states. It is expected that, if high crude oil 
production continues to endanger the oil indus- 
try in the United States, some temporary 
federal control measures will be passed by Con- 
gress in the current or coming sessions, the 
overproduction of crude oil affecting too many 
interests and having disastrous economic ef- 
fect on large sections of the United States. 

In final accounting, it will be the Supreme 
Court of the United States that will have to 
pass on the oil control bill, when passed and 
appealed, or on the present appeals in the 
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Texas case, and at the very best both even- 
tualities have been or very likely will be post- 
poned into fall and winter months, meanwhile 
leaving the oil industry to itself and to semi- 
enforceable state laws. 


NRA Criticism 


Any procram on the scope of the NRA is 
bound to cause objections from many groups 
of people throughout the country, but while 
such objections are few the program itself is 
reasonably safe. However, when national 
organizations and boards raise their voice 
against NRA the situation becomes serious. 

The National Recovery Review Board, 
headed by Clarence Darrow, was created by 
President Roosevelt to discover if, under the 
codes; monopolistic practices existed and if 
small enterprises were oppressed, and in both 
instances the Board reached the conclusion 
that in certain industries monopolistic prac- 
tices existed and that in certain industries 
small enterprises were oppressed. The situa- 
tion was further aggravated by replies of 
General H. S. Johnson, recovery administra- 
tor, and D. S. Richberg, NRA’s general coun- 
sel, calling the Darrow report ‘intemperate 
Socialistic propaganda” and demanding that 
the Review Board be abolished, thus aligning 
the general public with the Board more effi- 
ciently than anything else could have done. 

Similarly, the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
of the NRA issued a statement on April 19 
charging monopolistic tendencies under the 
code not favoring the consumers, and imposing 
undue hardships on the oil industry itself. 
The report states in part: 

“The petroleum industry is one whose prices 
are of particular concern to the ultimate con- 
sumer, the average consumption of gasoline 
per person in the United States being a third of 
a gallon per day. The increase in the con- 
sumers’ bill has amounted to several times the 
increase in the industry’s wage bill. 

“‘Not only the consumer but certain groups 
in the petroleum industry itself suffer hardship 
from the program of restricting output and 
keeping up prices. The increase in the con- 
sumers’ bill at a much faster rate than that in 
the wage earners’ return has had a very uneven 
effect on different groups in the industry. 

“In general, the profit from the discrepancy 
between the increases in prices and wages has 
been restricted to the large integrated com- 
panies on account of the fact that they mainly 
control the production and transportation of 
crude oil, and it is almost exclusively in these 
departments of the industry that the rise in 
gross returns has outstripped the rise in the 
wage bill.” 


Six major oil stocks in relation to 50 indus- 
trial stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Regardless of which opinion is right, the 
recent criticisms of the NRA have probably 
attracted sufficient attention and following 
throughout the country to prevent the passage 
of the even more rigid oil control bill, the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen undoubtedly wishing to 
wait until public opinion crystallizes itself. 


Labor Strikes 


Lasor pisputes became locally more 
acute in April and May, and for the first time 
in the history of the petroleum industry caused 
minor strikes in the oil fields. 

On April 17, a sudden strike in Cleveland, 
Ohio, of about 2,000 gasoline filling station at- 
tendants and truck drivers, employed by 
major oil companies in some 300 stations, cut 
off gasoline supplies from motorists as reported 
in the May issue of WORLD PETROLEUM. The 
strike was called because the major companies 
failed to reply to a request for a conference on 
demands for wage increases, the proposed 
minimum scale ranging from $115 to $150 per 
month: a five-day, forty-hour week; closed 
shop principle and the check-off plan providing 
for payment of union dues by the company, 
subtracting the sum from the pay.checks of 
employees. The strike ended on May 16, 
when labor representatives and major com- 
panies accepted a proposal of Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes and Dr. W. M. Leiserson, Chair- 
man of the Petroleum Labor Policy Board, 
providing for compulsory arbitration if the 
disputes cannot be negotiated within two 
weeks after resumption of work. 

Strikes in Mid-Continent oil fields started 
May 3 when 853 workers of the Sinclair-Prairie 
Oil and Gas Company walked out in the 
Greater Seminole area demanding closed shop, 
union recognition, re-employment of 13 men 
discharged preceding the strike, and restora- 
tion of the 1929 wage scale. The strike was 
called off on May 14 following negotiations 
between company officials and strikers with 
Dr. George Stocking, federal mediator, and 
upon an agreement by the company to re-em- 
ploy the 13 discharged union employees, while 
the demands for union recognition and restora- 
tion of the 1929 wage scale are to be mediated. 
The Seminole strike did not affect Sinclair- 
Prairie Company’s operations at any other 
point in the Mid-Continent. There were no 
disturbances of any kind whatsoever during 
the Seminole strike. 

Other strikes, later settled, included (1) 
strike of 150 to 200 oil rig builders in Kansas 
demanding an increase in wages from $8 to $10 
for ground workers and from $10 to $12 for rig 
workers; (2) strike of about 60 rigbuilders in 
Seminole, Oklahoma, demanding 75 cents an 
hour increase in pay over the prevailing $1.25 
an hour rate; (3) strike of 112 employees of the 
Skelly Oil Company in Seminole, Oklahoma, 
where strikebreakers, working under special 
guards, replaced the strikers. 

On the whole, the oil field strikes have been 
very peaceful and the recurrence of walk-outs 
is not considered likely. 


Texas Production Control 


Recutation of oil production under 
NIRA was recently held constitutional in an 
opinion handed down May 23 by the United 
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States Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals at New 
Orleans. An injunction granted by the East- 
ern Texas District Court restraining federal 
officers from enforcing certain portions of 
NIRA and the petroleum code in the East 
Texas field was ordered dismissed by the Cir- 
cuit Court. The Court termed the petroleum 
code “ . . . a novelty in legislation,”’ but said 
it saw no reason to “‘. . . upset laws and regu- 
lations which are generally useful and neces- 
sary in public business.” The court’s deci- 
sion was in the case of the Amazon Petroleum 
Corporation et al in East Texas. The com- 
pany’s attorneys immediately announced that 
the case will be appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. 


Exports Inereased 


Purine March, 1934, total imports of all 
petroleum products into the United States 
declined slightly to 3,603,000 bbl., 116,000 bbl. 
per day, as compared with 3,666,000 bbl., re- 
vised, 131,000 bbl. per day, imported during 
the preceding month. Under the federal 
quota the imports are limited to 108,400 bbl. 
per day; therefore during March, 1934, the 
quota was exceeded by 7,600 bbl. per day; and 
over the September, 1933—March, 1934 period, 
inclusive, the imports averaged 114,600 bbl. 
per day, therefore exceeding the quota by 
6,200 bbl. per day, and by 1,317,000 bbl. over 
the whole restricted period. 

Exports of all petroleum products, including 
motor fuel, in March, 1934, increased sharply 
to 9,353,000 bbl., 310,000 bbl. per day, as com- 
pared with 7,934,000 bbl., revised, 283,000 bbl. 
per day, exported in February, 1934, and were 
23.75 percent above total exports in March of 
1933, thus reflecting the advantages of the 
lower dollar exchange. Motor fuel exports 
during March, 1934, amounted to 2,540,000 
bbl., as compared with 2,025,000 bbl. exported 
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in February of 1934, an increase of 25.45 per- 
cent; and 7.48 percent above motor fuel ex- 
ports in March of 1933. Exports of crude oil 
from the United States increased slightly to 
2,582,000 bbl. during March, 1934, as com- 
pared with 2,511,000 bbl. exported in the pre- 
ceding month; and 2,137,000 bbl. exported in 
March of 1933. Therefore, in March, 1934, 
the crude oil constituted 27.55 percent of the 
total exports of all petroleum products. 

The United States dollar, officially stabilized 
on January 31, 1934, at 59.057 percent of the 
former value, remained unchanged during 
May. 


Crude Production and Runs 
Excessive 


Crvve om and natural gasoline produc- 
tion during April, 1934, averaged about 2,560,- 
000 bbl. per day, 20,000 bbl. per day above the 
production for the preceding month and 290,- 
000 bbl. per day in excess of crude oil and 
natural gasoline production during April of 
1933. In April the crude oil production thus 
exceeded the federal allowable by about 96,000 
bbl. per day, while early in May the overpro- 
duction increased to as high as 200,000 bbl. per 
day above the quotas, East Texas, California, 
and Oklahoma accounting for most of the 
excess production. Natural gasoline produc- 
tion in the United States approximates cur- 
rently 100,000 bbl. per day, and is not included 
in the federal allowables. 

Therefore, the enforcement of federal state 
allowables continued ineffective, with all prin- 
cipal producing oil states having an output 
during April and May, and the cumulative 
production, very considerably in excess of 
federal quotas. The high rate of overproduc- 
tion in May is probably due to the agitation 
for strict federal control of production through 
new legislation, the producers attempting to 


Effect of Federal Proration Orders on Principal Oil Producing States 


Sept. 1933 to May 1934 Daily Average 

April, 1934 Federal Production for 

Cumulative April, 1934 Daily Week ending 
Overproduction Overproduction Quota May 5 May 12 
Texas ‘ 10,882,000 1,750,000 980,700 1,061,500 1,065,500 
Oklahoma 3,181,000 830,000 476,400 481,500 546,500 
California 3,711,000 470,000 462,500 469,000 494,000 
Kansas 498.000 180,000 122,100 131,000 129,500 
United States 19,497,000 3,020,000 2,366,200 2,478,500 2,564,500 
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accumulate reserve stocks until new laws, if 
passed, become effective. 

Total stocks of all oils decreased by 2,950,- 
000 bbl. during March, 1934, to a total of 
590,814,000 bbl., revised, indicating a daily 
gross decline in stocks of 95,000 bbl. 

The crude oil runs to stills during April, 
1934, continued at a high rate, averaging 
2,410,000 bbl. per day; the excessive refinery 
operations also extending into May, the runs 
for the week ending May 12 averaging 
2,451,000 bbl. per day. 

The Department of the Interior announced 
June daily crude oil production allowable for 
the United States as 2,528,300 bbl. From this 
total, 1,032,300 bbl. was assigned to Texas; 
511,700 bbl. to Oklahoma; 500,300 bbl. to 
California; and 130,300 bbl. to Kansas. 


Motor Fuel Demand 
Improves 


Expicatep domestic demand for motor 


fuel during March, 1934, averaged 959,000 
bbl. per day, an increase of 7.15 percent above 
the daily average during February, 1934, and 
48,000 bbl. per day above the domestic motor 
fuel consumption in March of 1933, an in- 
crease of 5.26 percent; 5,400 bbl. per day under 
the domestic motor fuel consumption in March 
of 1932, a decline of 0.56 percent; and 28,900 
bbl. per day under the domestic motor fuel 
consumption in March of 1931, the peak year, 
a decline of 2.93 percent. The domestic motor 
fuel demand thus continues to show a marked 
improvement in consumption over the corre- 
sponding months of 1933, though the March, 
1933, demand was greatly affected by the 
closing of banks and exchanges throughout 
the United States. The NEw YorK TIMES 
weekly combined business index advanced 
noticeably during April, 1934, reaching 88.7 in 
the week ending April 28, and dropping to 87.5 
in the week ending May 5, as compared with 
the recent low of 77.0 in the middle of January, 
1934, and 72.5 early in November of 1933. 
Early in May, 1933, the index stood at 74.1; 
early in May, 1932, it stood at 67.5; and early 
in May, 1931, at 87.5, indicating that cur- 
rently business activity approximates 1931 
levels, and is steadily improving. The factors 
indicated in the preceding issue of WORLD 
PETROLEUM as appreciably delaying the busi- 
ness recovery remained: (1) the difficult labor 
situation; (2) the disappointing break in the 
markets last summer and fall, impressing con- 
servatism, and, since, repeated early in May 
of the current year; and (3) the realization that 
much of the current improvement is due to the 
vast federal relief projects, necessarily only 
of temporary nature. 

The daily rate of exports of motor fuel 
averaged 82,000 bbl. in March, 1934, 13.9 
percent above the exports in the preceding 
month; 7.6 percent above the motor fuel ex- 
ports in March of 1933; 16.3 percent under the 
exports in March of 1932; and 13.7 percent 
under the exports in March of 1931. 

Total daily demand for motor fuel in March, 
1934, therefore was 1,040,000 bbl., an increase 
of 5.45 percent as compared with the total 
daily demand in March of 1933; 2.06 percent 
under total demand in March of 1932; and 
3.88 percent under total demand of March of 
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1931, the year in which motor fuel demand was 
at its peak. 

On April 1, 1934, motor fuel stocks at re- 
fineries, plants, terminals and in _ transit 
amounted to 66,986,000 bbl., revised basis by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, an increase of 
1,082,000 bbl. as compared with stocks on 
hand on March 1, 1934, indicating that during 
March motor fuel supply exceeded demand 
by a substantial margin of 34,850 bbl. per 
day. 

The Planning and Coordination Committee 
recommended to the refiners that June, 1934, 
motor fuel production be restricted to 34,600,- 
000 bbl., as compared with 35,428,000 bbl. 
produced in June of 1933, a decrease of 828,000 
bbl., but current indications are that the recom- 
mendation will remain a recommendation. 


Cooperative Buying of 
Distress Gasoline 


During late April and first half of May 
crude oil prices throughout the United States 
were maintained, even advancing 10 cents per 
barrel in Pennsylvania, while the refinery 
gasoline quotations, after declining slightly 
early in May, improved to the best levels since 
September of 1933. The “price wars” in 
retail marketing continued, but considerable 
improvement was being noted, and more 
“price wars’’ were discontinued in the past 
month than started. The more important 
retail price readjustments included: the 
settlement of the metropolitan New York 
“‘price war’ with service station prices im- 
proving to 15.5 17.5 19.5 per gallon for the 
three grades, all taxes included; the general 
advance of '5 cent per gallon posted on May 7 
and 9 by the Standard Oil Companies of New 
Jersey, Louisiana (S.O.N.J.), and Ohio 
throughout their territories, and met by all 
other marketers; the general advance of 1 cent 
a gallon posted on May 17 by the Standard 
Oil Company of New York (Socony-Vacuum) 
throughout New York and New England, and 
of !4 cent per gallon posted on May 17 by the 
Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey and 
Louisiana (S.O.N.J.) throughout their terri- 
tories. ‘Price wars’’ have been discontinued 
in Washington, D. C.; Norfolk, Virginia; parts 
of Kentucky; in various parts of the Rocky 
Mountains; and in Seattle and Tacoma on the 
Pacific Coast with service station prices ad- 
vancing over 3 cents pergallon. ‘‘ Price wars” 
flared up again in the Oklahoma City area in 
the middle of May with a 3 cent decline to 
13 15 17 cents for the three grades; in Houston 
and San Antonio, Texas, where third grade 
motor fuel sold down to 12 cents per gallon, 
but regular and premium grades were main- 
tained at 19 and 21 cents per gallon respec- 
tively. Tank wagon service station prices 
per gallon for motor fuel, regular grade and 
including all taxes, in representative districts 
in the middle of May were: 16.5 17.5 cents in 
metropolitan New York (17.3 16.8 cents in 
Newark, N. J.); 14.5 16.5 cents in Boston, 
Mass.; 11.5 13.5 cents in Providence, R. 1.; 
13.8 15.8 cents in Chicago; 17.5 19.5 cents in 
Ohio; 12.0 15.0 and 10.0 13.0 cents in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles respectively; 
16.0 18.0 in Oklahoma; 12.5 14.5 cents in St. 
Louis; and 24.0 27.0 cents in Montreal, 





Canada, with a 2 cent differential for the 
premium grade. 

Refinery gasoline quotations in the Mid- 
Continent districts declined about 14 of a cent 
during the first week of May below quotation 
at the close of April, but recovered all ground 
lost and advanced to the best levels of the year 
by May 20. The primary constructive in- 
fluence was the recommendation of the Plan- 
ning and Coordination Committee on May 8 
that the major refiners and marketers purchase 
3 percent of their May gasoline requirements 
from smaller companies in lieu of drawing on 
their own stocks. The recommendation was 
accepted by larger concerns and it was esti- 
mated that 3 percent of May requirements 
would amount to around 150 cars daily and 
would entirely eliminate all distress gasoline 
from the Mid-Continent markets. In fact by 
May 20 there was no surplus gasoline in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, and only in 
the East Texas field some 400 cars of third 
grade product was available at 354-3, cents a 
gallon. Refinery gasoline was quoted on May 
20 at 4'<-4!1, cents per gallon for 58-60 
U.S.M. grade, 59.9 and below octane rating in 
Group 3, Oklahoma market; 60 to 64.9 octane 
rating, U.S.M., brought 45<-4% cents per 
gallon; and 65 and above octane rating, 
U.S.M., commanded 5-5!, cents per gallon. 
On the East Coast, at Bayonne, U.S.M. grade 
60 to 64.9 octane rating was quoted at 6-6', 
cents per gallon (3.62 cents gold*). Gulf 
Coast prices for export on May 20 were firmer 
at 4!,—4'. cents per gallon (2.585 cents gold* 
for 58-60 U.S.M. grade. 

Natural gasoline prices advanced sharply in 
the middle of May and on May 20 natural 
gasoline was quoted at 2!¢-2!4 cents per gal- 
lon (2.29 cents gold*) for grade 26-70 in Okla- 
homa, at 17-2 cents per gallon (1.13 cents 
gold*; in North Texas, and at 2!5-2°< cents 
per gallon (1.5 cents gold*) in North Louisiana. 

Kerosene prices improved slightly during 
the last month and on May 20 grade 41-43 
w.W. was quoted at 3!5-33, cents a gallon in 
Group 3, Oklahoma market; and at 5!;-5!5 
cents a gallon (3.17 cents gold*) on the East 
Coast at Bayonne. 

Gulf coast prices for export remained un- 
changed at 4!<-4!,; cents per gallon (2.48 
cents gold*) for 41-43 p.w. grade. 

The prospects for the future course of prices 
for petroleum products are unchanged from 
the preceding month. The Planning and 
Coordination Committee’s plan of purchase of 
distress gasoline by larger oil companies is a 
constructive factor, but is offset by continued 
large over-production and lack of refinery con- 
trol, which may result in smaller refineries pro- 
ducing more gasoline, once they are assured 
fair prices under P. & C. Committee’s plan, 
than larger oil concerns are willing to absorb. 
The new proposed federal legislation granting 
powers to the Petroleum Administrator to 
control crude oil production would be wel- 
comed by the oil industry, but its passage is at 
best problematical during the current session 
of Congress, considerable opposition having 
been encountered to the bill from the so-called 
independents and vote-getting politicians pro- 
tecting sovereign state rights. 
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Cayuga—East Texas 

Tue nores that Cayuga field, in North- 
western Anderson County, may be developed 
into the first major pool in Texas since the 
opening of the Conroe field early in 1932 were 
not realized when the Tide Water Oil and the 
Texas Seaboard Oil Companies No. 1 Rampy, 
in J. Wilson Survey, and 2,800 ft. southeast 
from the discovery well, same companies’ No. 
1 Edens Fee, after correlating structurally as 
the highest well in the new field tested oil- 
saturated sand from 4,054 to 4,065 ft., but 
drilled into salt water at 4,091 ft., and after 
plugging back to 4,065 ft. was completed for 
300 bbl. per day through 1!4-inch choke on 
24-inch tubing. No. 1 Rampy therefore 
established the water level in the Cayuga field 
at —3,775 ft. sub-sea elevation, and subse- 
quently the Tide Water Oil and Texas Sea- 
board Oil Companies’ No. 2 Wills, after drilling 
through oil sand from 4,050 to 4,089 ft., en- 
countered salt water at 4,099 ft., or at —3,770 
ft. sub-sea elevation. The definite proving of 
the water table at Cayuga field between —3,770 
and —3,775 ft. leaves but around 30 to 40 ft. 
of the oil saturated section of the Woodbine 
sand and hence limits the potentiality of the 
new pool, though the lack of a sufficiently 
thick oil-bearing sand may be later compen- 
sated somewhat by its areal extent. 

Hill and Hill and Turman Oil Companies’ 
No. 1 Tubbs extended the Cayuga pool one 
mile northeast from the Tide Water Oil and 
Texas Seaboard Oil Companies’ No. 1 Wills, 
when it was completed for 600 bbl. per day of 
28.7 gravity oil on '4-inch choke through 
2 14-inch tubing from Woodbine sand at 4,071- 
4,085 ft. The new well increased the area of 
the Cayuga field very appreciably, making the 
field 214 miles long in the northeast-southwest 
direction. 

By the middle of May six oil wells were 
completed in the Cayuga field, while ten proj- 
ects were in active operation, the Hill-Turman 
well having extended the field outside of the 
Tide Water-Texas Seaboard lease block and 
into an area of small tracts. The pool is 
allowed 1,500 bbl. per day by the Texas Rail- 
road Commission. 

The temporary development plan for Cayuga 
field, approved by the Federal Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator authorizing the drilling of only 7 
wells, was not complied with, the Texas Rail- 
road Commission issuing regulations limiting 
only the spacing of wells to one per 20 acres, 
and giving permits to drill on even smaller 
leases. 


East Texas 


Tue privunc activity in the East Texas 
field was greatly accelerated in May with loca- 
tions and completions each averaging around 
85 per week, bringing the total number of 
producing wells in the field to 13,350 at the 
close of May, or an average of but 8.23 acres 
per well. The spurt in the drilling activity in 
the East Texas field was due to the unjusti- 
fiable liberality of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission in issuing permits to drill new wells, 
coupled with the recently adopted policy of 
the major oil companies to pay for the prop- 
erties they purchase on the basis of the number 
of wells on the lease, rather than acres, and 
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Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
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paying as high as $65,000 per well, thus di- 
rectly causing a wild drilling campaign since 
producing wells can be completed in the East 
Texas field at from $17,500 to $20,000 each. 
The “hot oil” production in the East Texas 
field did not show much improvement and 
continued at the rate of between 40,000 and 
70,000 bbl. per day. 

Recent major transactions in the East Texas 
field further concentrating the leases in the 
hands of few major companies include:—(1 
Magnolia Petroleum Company  (Socony- 
Vacuum) acquired all producing properties of 
the East Texas Refining Company (F. W. Bur- 
ford) including 161 producing oil wells, with 
an allowable of 4,975 bbl. on 1,328 acres, for a 
reported consideration of $8,500,000 in cash 
and in stock of the Socony-Vacuum Corpora- 
tion; (2) Atlantic Oil Producing Company 
purchased properties of American-Liberty Oil 
Company (Golding and Murchison) including 
125 oil wells, with an allowable of about 3,800 
bbl. on 1,560 acres, for $1,400,000 cash and 
$4,600,000 out of oil; same company also ac- 
quiring a number of small leases; (3) Shell 
Petroleum Corporation purchased the leases 
of the Lion Oil Refining Company, including 
33 wells with an allowable of 875 bbl. per day 
on 257 acres, for a reported consideration 
of $1,000,000 cash and $800,000 out of oil; (4) 
Stanolind Oil and Gas Company (S.O.Ind.) 
increased its holdings further by buying the 
producing properties of the Devonian Oil Com- 
pany in the East Texas field, including 25 oil 
wells on 253 acres, for around $1,000,000; and 
(5) the Humble Oil and Refining Company 
(S.O.N.J.) bought the Kirby Petroleum Com- 
pany’s Gramblin lease, with four wells on 45 
acres, for $187,000 cash and $23,000 in oil. 


New Fields Active 

Tue sourn Bursank field in T25N-R6E, 
in Osage County, discovered by Mead Broth- 
ers and Beck early this year, continued to be 


In Terms of 


Effective Gold at 41° 
Sept. 29, 1935 Discount 
28 deg. U.S. 30.84 Gold 30.4912 
36 deg. 1.00 0.59 
10 deg. 1.08 0.6334 
flat 1.00 0.59 
flat 70-75 4144-4144 
25 deg. 0.94 0.554 
30 deg. 1.04 0.61% 
34 deg. 1.08-1.12 6334-66 
10 deg. top 1.12-1.14 66-67", 
36 deg. 1.11 0.6544 
10 deg. top 1.19 0.70 
10 deg. top 0.91 0.5334 
flat 0.70 0.41% 
36 deg. 1.00 0.59 
flat 1.18 0.6914 
Effective May, 1934 
flat 2.55 1.51 
flat 2.17 1.28 
flat 1.02 0.60 
Effective 
Sept. 6, 1933 
34 deg. 1.19 0.70 
39 deg. 1.11 0.65% 


the most active pool in Oklahoma during 
April and May, having at the end of May, 25 
producing oil wells with a potential of about 
45,000 bbl. per day, and 30 drilling operations. 
The allowable production continued at 200 
bbl. per well per day, or a total of around 
5,000 bbl. daily. 

During May the South Burbank pool was 
extended half a mile west from the original 
north-south line of producing oil wells by the 
completion of the Sinclair-Prairie Oil Com- 
pany and Indian Territory Illuminating Oil 
Company’s No. 1 in Section 9-T25N-R6E, 
which was brought in for 500 bbl. per day in 
the Bartlesville sand, Pennsylvanian, from 
2,800 ft. to 2,856 ft. The new pool, however, 
was defined to the south by the completion of 
three small edge wells in the south half of 
Section 15, thus making the prolific portion of 
the field 14 mile long, and probably 1'4 miles 
wide, and covering about 2,000 acres, with a 
cumulative reserve estimated at 20,000,000 
bbl. 

The operators in the South Burbank field 
and the Petroleum Administrative Board 
agreed to limit the 1934 development program 
in the field to four wells to 160-acre leases, or 
ten acre locations, and to drill first the corner 
locations, the last requirements having been 
temporarily waived in favor of line wells al- 
ready started. The program would allow 44 
wells to be completed during 1934, while total 
number of wells in South Burbank field may 
eventually reach 200. 

The Lucien field in T20N-R2W, Central 
Oklahoma, was extended half a mile south by 
Magnolia Petroleum Company’s (Socony- 
Vacuum) No. 1 Kolb in section 33, completed 
for 1,500 bbl. initially. 
were brought in within the proven area of the 
field: Carter Oil Company’s No. 1 Tate in 
Section 29 was rated for 8,760 bbl. initially, 
and Lucien Consolidated Company’s No. 2 
Schonwald in Section 20 was rated for 7,200 


Two very large wells 
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bbl. perday. The recent completions brought 
the total number of oil wells in the field to 32 
with a daily potential of 75,000 bbl., while 15 
wells are drilling. The Lucien field is pro- 
ducing currently around 10,000 bbl. per day. 
The southward extension of Lucien has been 
away from the unitized block of the Lucien 
Consolidated Company, and at this time less 
than one half of the pool is within the unitized 
block, but.the companies holding acreage in 
the south extension have all agreed to drill but 
one well to forty acres thus greatly contribut- 
ing to conservative development. The total 
estimated proven acreage of the Lucien field 
is 2,500 acres, and its crude oil reserve can be 
tentatively estimated at 50,000,000 bbl., on the 
basis of 20,000 bbl. per acre cumulative 
recovery. 

In the Crescent field in T17N-R4W, in 
Logan County, Central Oklahoma, Carter Oil 
(S.O.N.J.) and Gypsy Oil (Gulf) Companies’ 


No. 2 Knowles in section 34 was completed for * 


5,100 bbl. from the first Simpson sand at 
5,206-5,225 ft. Eason Oil Company’s No. 2 
Katchor, also in section 34, and south offset to 
No. 2 Knowles, however, made but 1,135 bbl. 
initially from first Simpson sand at 6,221- 
6,273 ft., and after deepening to second Simp- 
son sand (Wilcox) encountered only salt water 
and is now plugging back to first Simpson sand. 
These two recent completions served to em- 
phasize that the Crescent field is an unusually 
sharp structural feature, its production from 
both Simpson sands will be probably confined 
to a narrow strip quarter of a mile wide and 
mile and a half long, or 240 acres, with produc- 
tion from the first Simpson sand probably 
covering an area 14 to 34 of a mile wide and 
two miles long, or 960 acres, suggesting a total 
reserve of around 25,000,000 bbl. The field 
was found to be sharply faulted on its west 
side, with the downthrow side also producing 
some oil, to date in small volume, and appar- 
ently of no great importance. The 13 oil 
wells in the Crescent field have a potential of 
52,366 bbl. per day, and an allowable of 4,200 
bbl. daily. 

The Oklahoma City field registered unusu- 
ally heavy declines in the potential tests, as 
compared with tests run but six months ago. 
The 454 wells in the Wilcox sand zone show a 
net total potential of 1,651,943 bbl., a net 
decline of 40.8 percent, with 33 wells showing 
salt water. Of the 454 wells, however, only 
222 wells took actual open flow tests for a rela- 
tively small decline of 13.2 percent; the balance 
of Wilcox sand oil wells took the optional 
decline of 65 percent. The 340 wells in the 
Simpson sand zone show a new potential of 
only 113,367 bbl., a net decline of 61.7 percent 
in six months, and some 150 wells showing salt 
water. It is quite apparent that the Okla- 
homa City field is rapidly approaching exhaus- 
tion and that within 1935 it will be eliminated 
as a major source of flush oil, and will have to 
be substituted by new fields in Oklahoma, if 
that state is to maintain its position as the 
second oil producing state in the United States. 

The Binger wildcat test of the Denver Pro- 
ducing and Refining Company in section 34- 
T10N-R10W in Caddo County which was first 
tested in February in a lower Pennsylvanian 
sand at 9,917 to 9,987 ft. and produced from 
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100 to 200 bbl. per day, was shot and acidized 
without marked results, and will be deepened. 

North of the Lucien field, and on a seis- 
mograph surveyed structure, the Texas Com- 
pany’s No. 1 Voss in section 28-T22N-R2W 
was drilling at 3,845 ft. after coring a fairly 
well saturated sand in the Layton section from 
3,753 to 3,777 ft. No.1 Voss correlates quite 
satisfactorily and may open a secondary Simp- 
son sand pool at around 4,900 to 5,000 ft., but 
in any event the new Polo pool, if discovered, 
will be small, being already defined on all sides 
by old dry holes. 


Western Kansas 


SranoLinp PIPE LINE COMPANY (S.O. 
Ind.) is building a major 155-mile trunk pipe 
line from its Humboldt station into Western 
Kansas to pass through Sedgwick, Reno and 
Stafford Counties, connecting in Reno County 
with the Stanolind Oil and Gas Company’s 
recent new pool discovery, No. 1 Hilger, a 
1,400-bbl. producer completed in April, as 
reported in the May issue of WORLD PETRO- 
LEUM. 

Early in May, Rose Spring Drilling Com- 
pany No. 1 Neufeldt in section 12-T23S-R4W, 
in the Haury-North Burrton field opened a 
deeper horizon, the Hunton limestone, and 
pumped 350 bbl. per day from 3,625 ft. The 
second well to test the Hunton limestone in the 
Haury-North Burrton field, Lloyd, Frost and 
Study’s No. 1 White in section 2-T23S-R4W, 
flowed 490 bbl. in 4 hours from 3,620-3,639 ft. 
and will be acidized before completion. The 
Haury-North Burrton and Burrton fields, also 
in T23S-R4W, are due for extensive drilling 
campaigns during 1934, the Hunton limestone 
having been found productive in both fields 
within the last two months, with possibility of 
deeper production from Viola limestone and 
Simpson sands. 

Early reports on new potential tests in Cen- 
tral and Western Kansas show on preliminary 
reports unusually heavy declines. Thus the 
Ritz-Canton-Galva field in McPherson County 
which had a potential of about 50,000 bbl. per 
day in January, 1934, has declined to around 
25,000 bbl. per day on the April-May potential 
tests. 


California—Deep Well Reeord 


Porentiat production of California for 
May, 1934, was determined at 1,244,945 bbl. 
per day, as compared with the April potential 
of 1,229,165 bbl. 





Five additional large wells were completed dur- 
ing May in the Kettleman Hills field: the Ket- 
tleman North Dome Association brought in its 
No. 61-30-J and 54-28-J for 16,248 bbl. from 
8,770 ft. and for 6,000 bbl. from 8,485 ft. 
respectively; the Standard Oil Company of 
California completed its No. 36-35-J and 
38-19-J for 5,000 bbl. from 8,391 ft. and for 
10,000 bbl. from 8,785 ft. respectively; and the 
Union Oil Company completed its No. 5 
Amerada-King for 9,975 bbl. from 8,600 ft. 

The Mountain View field in Kern County, 
on the south end of San Joaquin Valley, is 
gradually developing into a very active pool 
with 28 tests now drilling, and a potential of 
9,165 bbl. per day. The formations in the 
Mountain View are irregular and large wells 
are being offset by small producers, the most 
promising horizon being the Santa Margarita 
zone at around 5,800 ft. 

The General Petroleum Corporation (So- 
cony-Vacuum) No. 1 Berry in the South Bel- 
ridge field, in Kern County, established the 
record as the deepest well ever drilled in the 
world. No. 1 Berry is now drilling at 11,192 
ft., and the hole is in condition to be carried 
considerably deeper. The operators started 
No. 1 Berry in September of 1930 and drilled to 
8,260 ft. by March of 1932, were shut-down 
until August of 1933, and have been drilling 
since that date. 


Michigan 


I MontcaLmM county pool in section 
10-T12N-R6W the Daily Crude Oil Company’s 
No. 2 Christensen was the second successful 
completion in the new field, producing 120 
bbl. per day from Traverse limestone at 3,113 
ft., and thus suggesting that the new pool has 
some prospects. 

The May potential of Michigan has been 
determined at 135,910 bbl. per day from 902 
wells, as compared with the April potential of 
126,461 bbl. daily. The new Porter field with 
about 175 wells and a daily potential of 122,380 
bbl. accounts for 90.0 percent of the state’s 
potential production, while the field nearest to 
the Porter, the Greendale, and producing from 
the same Dundee limestone formation has a 
potential of but 4,561 bbl. from 322 wells, most 
of them completed within last three years, 
indicating that the rapid deciines in the 
Michigan potentials may be anticipated in 
1934-1935 period unless new major flush fields 
are opened. 

BASIL B. ZAVOICO 


North Dome Kettleman Hills Distribution of 
Allowable Production 


Kettleman North Dome Asso- 
ciation sash cahsiaea Saab piee sof 

Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
SINR 0a pe eb ainiuib-oe eRe Serie 

Superior Oil Company 

Union Oil Company.......... 

Petroleum Securities......... 

Associated Oil Company 

Shell Oil Company........... 

North American Company... . 


Allowable Number Proven 
Production Wells Area 
24,000 bbl. 30 8.060 acres 
22.000 bbl. 21 7.800 acres 

4.848 bbl. 6 160 acres 
2,757 bbl. 4 160 acres 
1.321 bbl. 3 90 acres 
1.256 bbl. 3 30 acres 
800 bbl. 1 30 acres 
650 bbl. 1 10 acres 
57.632 bbl. 69 16.340 acres 
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Official Figures for Soviet Oil Operations 


1934 Crude production Daily Average Run to Stills Drilling 
(bbl.) (bbl1.) (bbl.) (feet) 

January . 13,356,000 430,840 11,680,900 317,011 
February.... 12,488,000 446,000 10,621,800 321,509 
March ..... +s / 14,644,000 472,400 12,257,000 360,096 
MS cheb se eee weer 14,081,900 469,397 12,637,100 353,311 
Total 4 Mos. 

ee 54,569,900 454,750 47,196,800 1,351,927 
Total 4 Mos. 

rere 43,372,700 361,440 40,151,800 784,204 
Total 1933 .... 149,901,900 407,950 131,591,300 2,789,523 
Quota 1933 ........ ‘ 170.800,000 467,670 135,000,000 3,315,000 
re 214,900,000 588,876 161,000,000 4,950,000 


Crude conversion One ton—7 bbl. 


Improvement Delayed 


Cruve production in all Soviet oil fields 
during the month of April has proceeded 
without the expected up-swing. The daily 
average of production at Baku reached oc- 
casionally 370,000 bbl.; at other times it sank 
to about 350,000 bbl. as against the quota 
406,000 bbl. which variation was due to the 
fact that Baku oil fields were not in a position 
to accomplish the planned reconstruction of 
field operations. These plans called for uni- 
faction of all working plans for all oil field 
groups and integration of the operations of all 
divisions. The heads of the various oil field 
groups are still discussing the measures and 
steps to be taken in order to unify operation 
without having reached a decision. Mean- 
while labor fluctuations and lack of unifaction 
create unfavorzble conditions. Several local 
and regional committees and organizations 
have volunteered to render assistance by 
furnishing food and accommodations for a suf- 
ficient number of drillers and other labor; but 
these organizations have not been in a position 
to meet the responsibilities involved. It is 
probable that under the supervision of various 
unconnected organizations orders are being 
duplicated which does not contribute to an 
improved situation. 

Production in the Baku fields during the 
first half of April exceeded the figure for the 
first half of March; but, during the last two 
weeks of April the progress has been again 
curtailed. The arrears of Baku in crude 
production amounting to 5,180,000 bbl. for the 
first three months 1933 have increased to 
6,230,000 bbl. during April. Over 100 wells 
were completed in the Baku fields during 
April, but none has come under operation, 
owing either to lack of supplies or mismanage- 
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ment. In addition, a large number of the old 
wells are not being operated at capacity owing 
to shortcomings in the division of mechanical 
production. 


Survey by Barinoff 


BBreaxpowns at wells are exceeding ex- 
pectation and consume over seven percent of 
the total working hours so that not a single 
group of Baku oil fields has been able to report 
satisfactory operation. M. Barinoff, head of 
Glavneft and Acad. Gubkin have made an 
extensive survey of Baku oil fields and have 
reported that the arrears of production are 
now due to mismanagement rather than to 
lack of equipment. This is illustrated by the 
accompanying table which shows the total 
percentage of breakdowns at Baku oil field 
groups and the corresponding hours of delay 
due to lack of equipment. 


Causes of Drilling Delays at Baku 


Percent 
Percent Delays due to 
Total Lack of 
Delays Equipment 
Ordzonikidze group 30.3 4 


7 
Kaganovitch group 16.9 5 
Stalin group ia % 9.6 4 
Mikoyan group 11.9 3 


‘ 


— 


Communication in the oil fields Lokbatan, 
Kala and Bukhta Bay is so difficult and the 
area has become so hazardous that fire losses 
during the first quarter of 1934 have exceeded 
the corresponding figures for the entire year 
1933. Nightshift work at almost all oil fields 
of Baku is another weak point, according to 
the findings of M. Barinoff. Wells and all 
auxiliary equipment are being left during night 
shift to the care of untrained watchmen, while 
the technical forces and operators retire. 
Other factors causing arrears are cave-ins, 


eruptions, loss of tools while drilling. Actual 
operating efficiency of pumps seldom exceeds 
0.2-0.25 percent. 

Drilling operations at Baku during April are 
below March and below the quota for the 
month. 

The oil fields of Grozni, Maikop and Emba 
as well as other Soviet fields, have failed to 
fulfill the requirements of the plan during 
April and are below the corresponding showing 
for March in crude production as well as in 
drilling. 

Baku oil fields continue to be the mainstay 
of Soviet crude production and despite the 
fact that they have failed in a number of de- 
tails, they have nevertheless made considerable 
progress and are continuing to do so. 

The production quota for the second quarter 
1934 from Baku is fixed at 37,570,000 bbl. of 
crude and 577,500 ft. of drilling to open 250 
new oil wells all of which are to be brought 
under operation. 

Again the plan for run to stills at all Soviet 
refineries has been revised downward and the 
total for 1934 is fixed at 161,000,000 bbl. 
instead of 193,400,000 bbl. as previously 
arranged. The decrease is due to lack of re- 
fining facilities mainly at Baku. The total 
capacity of all Baku plants in 1933 amounted 
to over 90,000,000 bbl. while the former quota 
for crude production during 1934 calls for 
over 150,000,000 bbl. A quantity of about 
35,000,000 bbl. of Baku crude will be trans- 
ported to Grozni for processing to keep the 
Grozni plants operating at capacity. Plant 
capacity at Grozni amounts to about 100,- 
000,000 bbl. per annum while crude production 
at Grozni in 1934 probably will not exceed 
35,000,000 bbl. It is likely, however, that 
with the opening of the Molgabek field at 
Grozni, the production of Northern Caucasus 
may improve above this figure. 

Construction of the planned refineries along 
the Volga River bank at Saratoff and Khaba- 
rovsk has not proceeded satisfactorily. Con- 
struction has been delayed, and has failed to 
meet specifications so that the capital out- 
lay has not as yet shown any productive 
return. 

Thus a total of 161,000,000 bbl. of crude will 
be run to stills during 1934 while the plan for 
crude production for the year calls for 214,- 
900,000 bbl. It is, however, likely that the 
30,000,000 bbl. of crude by which the original 
quota of runs to stills was reduced will be 
skimmed, while the 161,000,000 bbl. of crude 
will be fully processed. 

M. Barinoff and Acad. Gubkin have also 
made a survey of operations in the oil fields of 
Turcoman and Central Asia and have re- 
ported that the Turcoman oil field is operating 
less successfully than any other Soviet oil 
field. During the first quarter of 1934 this 
oil field fulfilled 8.2 percent of the plan for crude 
production and 36.8 percent for drilling. At 
Neftdag where a gusher has been opened 
during 1932 only 4 wells were drilled during 
1934 and none of these has been completed in 
spite of the fact that there was sufficient 
equipment to drill and to complete not less 
than ten wells. Turn over of labor has been 
immense owing to lack of organization and to 
lack of living and housing accommodations. 
Ignorant operators have filled important posi- 
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tions and much of the equipment supplied so 
far remains idle. Barinoff has ordered that 
the necessary steps be taken to start immedi- 
ate drilling of 10 wells and the 4 wells drilling 
at present are to be completed and tested. 
Central Asia requires a quantity of about 
8,000,000 bbl. of various types of oil products 
per annum which could easily be obtained 
from local oil fields instead of being transported 
from the Caspian sea. 


Pipeline Reconstruction 


Torat pipelines controlled by Baku ag- 
gregate 2,200 kilometers of which 500 kilo- 
meters are inner lines. They have a carrying 
capacity from 350,000 to 360,000 bbl. of oil 
products per day. Of this quantity about 
230,000 bbl. are being used for runs to stills 
and the balance for outside shipments. Any 
irregularity of operation of these lines is apt 
to cause havoc in the plans relating to distribu- 
tion and in connection with the growing pro- 
duction of Baku oil fields it has become 
necessary to bring about a complete re- 
organization and extension of the existing 
pipelines. 

Over 350 kilometers of the 500 kilometers of 
inner pipelines were laid in prewar days and 
only 150 kilometers of line has been laid by 
Azneft during the period after nationalization 
of the fields. This means that while crude 
production of Baku has increased over 150 per- 
cent, pipeline capacity has been enlarged only 
40 percent. It is true that a large proportion 
of the existing lines has been reconditioned and 
in some places replaced by larger gauge pipe 
and all pumping has been electrified. There 
were about 60 pumping stations and terminals 
in operation in Baku in prewar days of which 
only 16 have been retained, while all others 
were dismantled and the equipment released 
for enlargement of the remaining installations. 
Almost all of the lines are interconnected 
forming an extremely flexible system. More- 
over, additional dehydration installations were 
erected to treat crude coming from the Lenin 
and Orzonikidze fields. Crude production of 
Baku in accordance with the plan for 1934 will 
exceed the capacity of these pipelines and it 
has been decided to enlarge the system and the 
storage capacity of the tank farms considera- 
bly, particularly in view of the vast storage 
necessary between the sowing and harvesting 
campaigns. 

Apart from this enlargement the pipeline 
from Baku to Batum will be reconstructed and 
its present capacity of 17,500,000 bbl. per 
annum increased to 21,000,000 bbl. Over 
3,500,000 bbl. per annum of oil products will 
still remain to be carried by rail from Baku and 
this will also necessitate some reconstruction 
of the rail terminal. Both pipelines from 
Baku to Batum will be unified in service and 
the 8 in. line will be replaced by 10 in. 
pipe. 


General Situation 


Nerrenoye Kuozaistvo leading Soviet 
oil journal has commented on the present 
position of the Soviet oil industry quoting a 
speech by V. Kuibisheff at the XVII Con- 
ference of the Communist Party as referred 
to on the editorial pages of this issue of WORLD 
PETROLEUM in which it is stated that the 
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entire Soviet National Economy has been 
gravely affected by lack of fuel and refined oil 
products. The oil industry of Soviet Russia 
has made great progress. The Communist 
Party and the government have done much to 
raise the standards of drilling, production, 
refining and transportation of oil. The oil 
industry has become foremost among. all 
Soviet industries in the way of equipment and 
technique but it is still far behind its ideals 
based on the regular standards of the United 
States. New oil locations have been dis- 
covered at Kala, Lokbatan, Molgabek, Neft- 
dag, South Iskine and other places which have 
produced over 45,000,000 bbl. of crude during 
1933 and will produce not less than 90,000,000 
bbl. of crude during 1934. But the de- 
velopment of these fields has proceeded 
slowly and the important regions of the 
Urals, Emba and Bashkiria which may be 
very prolific have been entirely overlooked 
so far. 

Progress in refining has been made in in- 
creasing yields of motor fuel from crude; but 
yields are still far below those achieved in the 
United States. 

It is true that the nature of crude differs in 
both countries but increased cracking and other 
chemical processes which the Soviet Union may 
be said to have neglected, would allow a 
material increase in the yield of light products. 
Domestic demand for fuel is growing im- 
mensely. The number of tractors in use in 
1932 amounting to 51,700 will increase to 
167,000 in 1937. Combines will increase 
from 10,000 in 1933 to 25,000 in 1937 and 
motor cars will increase from 23,900 units to 
over 200,000 in 1937. 

Remarkable progress has been made in 
drilling and exploration but the technical and 
economical showings are still short of expec- 
tations and especially the drilling speed which 
is the decisive factor in crude production and 
above all in cost. A well drilled at the Su- 
rakhani field of Baku to 3,100 ft. at a speed of 
288 ft. per rig month cost 143,000 Rbl. while 
a similar well at a speed of 635 ft. per rig month 
cost only 82,000 Rbl. 

An ambitious plan for construction has been 
carried on in the fields and refineries and in the 
division of transportation; but the domestic 
plants are not furnished with strictly modern 
refining equipment. Increased capacity of 
domestic machine plants was considered a 
sufficient basis on which to curtail imports of 
equipment. As a result new construction has 
fallen behind the point which is necessary to 
support the general industrialization of the 
U.S.S.R. About three years is necessary for 
the construction of a refinery and this is a 
major difficulty in the way of coordinating 
crude production with runs to stills. Under 
present circumstances it will be possible to run 
only 161,000,000 bbl. of crude to stills during 
1934 while the total crude production if it 
fulfills the plan for 1934 will amount to 214,- 
900,000 bbl. 


Exploration 


Mivcu nas been done to explore new oil 
regions but drilling has proceeded slowly and 
completion of new wells has remained behind 
the plan. Grozni oil fields the principal 
source of export gasoline has fallen far behind 


in developing new production. The Ord- 
zonikidze’s order has counteracted the general 
belief that the fields were exhausted and this 
was followed by the discovery of Molgabek. 
Baku has fought valiantly to keep up with its 
plan and new oil fields have been opened all 
over the Apsheron peninsula, but exploratory 
drilling still presents the greatest difficulties 
and not a single Soviet oil field is able to live 
up to plans. 

Baku oil fields have shown only 57.7 percent 
of plan fulfillment in 1933 for exploration but 
have opened new fields as Kala and Lokbatan 
with their famous gushers and have achieved 
some success in Sulu Tepe, Aliati, Mardak- 
hiani, Zikh and Kudiakhiani. Emba has 
concentrated on Koschagil and South Iskin 
which are fields of the future. Vostokneft 
has made headway at Ishimbayevo. Grozneft 
has opened Molgabek. Maikop has explored 
the Khadizi field and additional discoveries 
have been reported from Centralasia and 
Sakhalin but slow drilling speed and lack of 
modern drilling technique has offset the ex- 
ploratory progress made. 

The Soviet industry in 1933 has been 
characterized by failure to accomplish plans in 
drilling, exploration, transportation and re- 
fining and poor quality of equipment furnished 
by the domestic plants. 

Fully armed with all advanced methods and 
equipment the Soviet oil industry entered the 
period of the Second Five Year Plan and is 
facing a number of national economic prob- 
lems of paramount importance. The Party 
and the government are keeping constant 
watch over the industry and are ready to in- 
crease the necessary appropriations for capital 
outlay but the army of oilmen will have to do 
their share. All newly discovered regions 
must come under production and advanced 
American methods of operation must be 
adopted in all divisions. The entire geography 
of production and refining is to be changed. 
The critical period in this vast program is 1934. 
Quality of drilling, liquidation of break- 
downs, higher drilling speed, better drilling 
equipment and tools, automatic control of 
well drilling and better mud solutions are the 
main problems for the fields. Pump operation 
will have to be improved and higher pump 
efficiency attained. All these problems are 
not new ones; they have been discussed before 
at several important conferences; but now the 
time has come when conditions must be im- 
proved or the oil industry will lose its leading 
position in the Soviet Union. 

Ordzonikidze has stated at the XVII Con- 
ference of the Communist Party that all 
equipment requirements of the oil industry 
will be fully supplied. This is a promise and 
a guarantee, leaving actual fulfillment of the 
plan entirely up to the management and 
workers in the fields and refineries. 


Bsuimpayevo: There are at present 14 rigs 
in this field. The plans call for an output of 
910,000 bbl. of crude in 1934 and 9,450,000 bbl. 
of crude in 1937. A railroad line is being 
erected between Ishimbayevo and Ufa to be 
ready in October, 1934. So far two kilometers 
of line have been laid. The total length of the 
line is to be 135 kilometers. 

J. WEGRIN 
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Gulf Export Prices for 


Product 


U. S. Motor 
64/66-375 E. P. 
59 Oct. & below 
65 Oct. & above 


Gasoline: 


Aviation Gasoline: 

73 Oct. & above 
44 wow. 

41-43 w.w. 
41-43 p.w. 


Kerosene: 


Gasoil: 26-30 transluse. 


30 plus transluse. 


Fuel Oil: 
Grade C: 


Bunker purposes (per bbl.) 
Cargo lots (per bbl.) 
Diesel oil (per bbl.) 


Lubricating Oil: Bright Stock No. 8 
(New York Bright Stock No. 642 
Export Warren FE. 
Market) 600 Unfilt. 
650 Unfilt. 
600 Flash s.r... 
630 Flash s.r. 
Neutral 200 No. 3 
Neutral 150 No. 3142 


300 No.3 pale 
500 32 pale 
750 4 pale 


So. Texas 1200 4 pale 
500 No. 5-6 red 
750 5-6 red 
1200 5-6 red 


Major Oil Products 


Cents per Gallon 


April 14 May 1 May 15 May 26 
4Y- 412 44%4,- 412 44%4,- 414 4Y%- 44 
454- 474 434-5 43,4- 5 434-5 
4134-5 6 = 5 -5% en 
5¥%- 542 53%- 512 53%- 512 5%- 51% 
10% 10% 10% 10% 
1% 4% 4% 4% 
4%, 4% 4%, 4% 
4% 4V%, 44% 44% 
3Ye- 3% 3Ye- 3% 3Ye- 3% 3Y%—- 31% 
3Y_- 3% 3Y4- 3% 3Y%4- 3% 3Y4- 3% 
$1.15 $1.15 $1.15 $1.15 
$1.05 $1.05 $1.05 $1.05 
$1.80 $1.80 $1.80 $1.80 
34 -35 35 -35% 36% 361% 
341% 3414 3514 3514 
2714-2834 281% 281, 281, 


26 -264% 26 -264%2 26 -26%% 226 -26% 
28 -281%, 228 -28% 28 -28% 28 -28% 
29 -29144 29 -29%2 29 -291%, 29 -29% 


3314-34 3314-34 3319-34 3314-34 
3414-35 3414-35 36 37 
2814-29 29 291 2914 

7 -%% 7 -1% 7 -™% 7 -%™% 
7%- 8% %%-8 75%- 8 754- 8% 
834- 914 9 -9% 9 -9% 9 -9% 
91%4-10 94- 9% 9Y4- 9% 9Y%4- 9% 
754- 8 754-8 75%4- 8 754- 8 
9 -9% 9 -9% 9 -9% 9 -9% 
9Y4- 9% 9Y4- 93%, 914- 9% 94- 9% 


Rumanian Export Prices 


Product 


Light gasoline 

Heavy gasoline 

Gasoil-5 degr. 

Fuel oil-10 degr. 

Kerosene (Gold 8 per ton) 


Exploration and Construction 


Intensive drilling and construction work 
is being carried on in northern Vera Cruz fields. 
Drillings there began in January and up to 
April 30, the Ministry of National Economy's 
petroleum department had issued 50 permits 
for these operations which are progressing 
favorably. 

Fifteen hundred men are being worked by 
Huasteca Petroleum Co. (Standard of Indiana) 
preparing for the building of a pipeline to 
serve its wells in the Chapacao fields, at an 
investment of several thousand pesos. This 
line will feature an innovation—all its tubes 
will be welded into one continuous carrier. 


JUNE - 1934 


(Gold cents per gallon) 


April 10 April 25 May 15 
0.0289 0.0275 0.0275 
0.0254 0.0249 0.0249 
0.0227 0 0207 0.0207 
0.0117 0.0117 0.0118 
$6.20 $5.83 $5.50 
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National Company 


Urpro MID-MAY, almost three fourths of the 
20,000,000 pesos (approximately $5,600,000, 
U.S.) capital required for Petroleos de Mexico, 
S. A., the semi-official company that the federal 
government has organized to engage in all 
branches of the oil industry in order to assure 
adequate future petroleum supplies for the 
nation, was assured, announces the Ministry 
of National Economy. Up to that date, 
applications for 4,000,000 pesos worth of 
Series B stock of the enterprise which is 
offered Mexican companies and individuals 
at 100 pesos (some $28) the share, had been 
received. 


This subscription, with the 10,000,000 pesos 
furnished by the government in the form of 
federal reserve oil lands, oil and gas pipelines, 
refineries, etc., and with which it will control 
but 40 percent of the company, has put the 
enterprise’s capital at 14,000,000 pesos. 
Among those inscribed as founders of the 
company are: Lawyer Primo Villa Michel, 
Minister of National Economy, representing 
the government, and Engineer Mariano 
Cabrera, executive president of the National 
Railways of Mexico; Agustin Rodriguez, 
director general of the Bank of Mexico, and 
Manuel Mufioz Castillo, president of the Con- 
federation of Mexican Chambers of Commerce, 
representing Series B stockholders. 


Foreign Trade 


Gasouine imported for consumption in 
Nogales, Agua Prieta and Naco, American 
border towns of Sonora state, is exempt from 
duties, announces the Ministry of Finance. 
Difficulty of these towns to obtain Mexican 
gasoline because of their geographical position 
made exemption of the American product 
from levies necessary. 

Good prospects of increasing petroleum and 
by-products sales to France are seen by the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations in a report from 
the Mexican consul in Marsailles stating that 
several large firms there desire to obtain con- 
siderable quantities of crude oil, lubricants, 
asphalt and kerosene. 


Labor 


Lasor conflicts in the Minatitlan, Puerto 
Mexico, El Plan, Nachital and Agua Dulce 
zones of Mexican Eagle Oil, which brought 
strike threats, have been settled under agree- 
ments, featuring new collective labor con- 
tracts, made by the company and its workers, 
announces the federal labor department. 

A strike of more than 3,000 workmen at the 
Mexican Eagle’s Minatitlan, Puerto Mexico 
and Agua Dulce fields in Vera Cruz was de- 
clared legal by a federal board of arbitration. 
The strike is rapidly growing more serious 
practically stopping oil operations in this sec- 
tion where formerly 20,000 bbl. of crude per 
day were handled. Outside labor groups are 
raising funds to assist the strikers and a na- 
tional boycott has been declared against 
Aguila products by the National Labor Cham- 
ber. 


Production 


Hilravy Gas was struck at 1,680 ft. in a 
well Hampton & Kose, independents, are 
drilling near Concepcion, Vera Cruz state, in 
the Uzpanapa River zone, under a contract 
they hold with Administrative Control of 
National Petroleum (federal government 
agency). The well was temporarily shut in to 
await the arrival of 8-in. casing from Tampico. 
Their contract calls for drilling the fluvial zone 
tract ten kilometers long and 20 meters wide 
on each side of the river, including its bed. 
The tract runs through Mexican Eagle 
holdings. 

Richmond Petroleum (Standard of Califor- 
nia) has started building a 16-kilometer long 
narrow gauge railway to haul supplies for its 
Arroyo Francia field, a comparatively new 
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zone within 20 kilometers of proven lands in 
the El Plan zone of Mexican Eagle Oil and is 
30 kilometers south of Minatitlan. It is re- 
ported that Richmond proposes to drill several 
wells in Arroyo Francia. The Martin Con- 
struction Co. is building the railroad which is 
expected to be completed early in August. 

Campeche state promises to become another 
Mexican oil center with the filing of applica- 
tions for authorization to sink wells Tanchi 
No. 1 and Blanca Flor No. 1 in Hecelchaskan 
municipality, in that state, by The Mayab 
Oil Fields Co. 

Eagle Oil Corporation, an American Cana- 
dian enterprise, has started drilling its test 
well Cunchumil No. 1, the first on a tract it 
holds under concession in Yucatan state near 
the Campeche border, about 30 kilometers 
from Granada on the United Railways of 
Yucatan. The well is near the end of a nar- 
row gauge railway from the main line. 

The Raya fields, a new zone on Chapacao 
ranch, between the Tamesi and Panuco 
Rivers, Vera Cruz, have been extended nearly 
a mile with the bringing in of well Raya No. 


Can 


Tue errects of tariff increases are ap- 
parently evidenced by an examination of im- 
port figures for the twelve month period ending 
February 28, 1934. These figures indicate 
that there has been a substantial decrease in 
the importations of finished or partly finished 
products, while raw materials have increased. 
There has been an increase of crude oil for 
refining from 24,033,378 bbl. in the twelve 
months ending February 28, 1933, to 28,106,- 
362 bbl. in the twelve months ending February 
28, 1934. In the same period there was an 
increase in natural casing head compression 
or absorption gasoline, which is imported for 
the improvement of quality of gasoline from 
762,519 bbl. to 1,167,880 bbl. 

As a result of the increased manufacture of 
gasoline in Canada, imports dropped in the 
twelve month period ending February 28, 1934, 
to 453,032 bbl. compared with 2,041,276 bbl. 
in the corresponding period last year. There 
was a definitely downward trend in the cheaper 
lubricating oils, but an increase in the more 
expensive grades. Fuel oil dropped from 
1,649,373 bbl. to 1,189,310 bbl. and fuel oil 
ex-warehoused for ships stores decreased from 
879,663 bbl. to 766,293 bbl. 


Monthly Imports 


Doninc the month of March, 1934, im- 
ports of crude were heavily up at 2,098,393 
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7 by Mexican Petroleum at 1,865 ft. and with 
an initial daily production of 53 bbl. 
Exploitation of small wells in the Panuco 
region of Vera Cruz, is the objective of Com- 
pafiia Petrolera Leon, S. A. which has been 
organized in Mexico City and proposes to 
begin operationsin June. Nathaniel Wissman 
is president of the enterprise and P. B. Brown 
is its engineer. The company has some 7,000 
hectares under lease or acquired by purchase 
in proven territory, including wells that have a 
combined daily output of 600 bbl. It pro- 
poses to build a small refinery in the Tampico 
sector to be supplied by oil from wells that the 
company holds and from others that it will 
drill. The purpose of the concern is to utilise 
present small producing wells and to increase 
production by drilling other wells. The latter 
will be offsets to small producers of former 
years when wells of 100 to 200 bbl. daily were 


_usually plugged by the major companies as 


being too small for consideration. Company 
officers assert that such wells are profitable 
for commercial exploitation. 

DoUGLAS GRAHAME 
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bbl. compared with 1,267,674 bbl. in February, 
and 1,409,609 bbl. in March, 1933. The 
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Ar THE TIME this is being written the 
members of the Schierwater Plan are in session 
in London and are hoping to accomplish some 
constructive work. One of their objects is to 
co-relate all tramp tanker interests and this 
must have as its kingpin, the regulation of the 
placing of new tonnage unless such tonnage is 
so economical and fast and efficient that the 
new construction recently placed in hand by 
such large tanker companies as the Anglo- 
Saxon Co.; and a program which it is rumoured 
companies like the Standard of California will 
soon be embarking on, is automatically ar- 
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value of the March imports was $2,299,316, 
and they originated as indicated in the ac- 
companying table. 


Origin of March Canadian Crude Imports 


Barrels 
United States ........ 1,457,886 
Colombia.... 226,025 
eR 414,482 


Gasoline importations showed an increase over 
February, but were heavily down compared 
with March, 1933. The figures are as fol- 
lows:—March, 1934, 24,550 bbl.; February, 
1934, 10,899 bbl.; March, 1933, 45,940 bbl. 
Importations in March, 1934, were entirely 
from the United States. Forthe twelve month 
period ending March 31, 1934, importations of 
gasoline were 431,660 bbi. valued at $1,329,095 
compared with 1,929,896 bbl. valued at $6,- 
457,054 in the corresponding period last year. 

Entire importations of petroleum, asphalt 
and their products for the month of March 
were valued at $2,990,150, compared with 
$1,827,978 in the preceding month. During 
March 73.6 percent of the total imports origi- 
nated from the United States. 


Newfoundland Monopoly 


Terminating the Imperial Oil Company’s 
monopoly on the sale of petroleum products in 
Newfoundland, the new commission govern- 
ment will retire the 1932 bond issue to which 
the company subscribed $1,750,000 in return 
for the concession. 

The announcement was contained in an 
official communiqué following a meeting of the 
commissioners stating the entire issue of $2,- 
500,000 would be redeemed at par on June 30. 

Imperial Oil Company received a monopoly 
on gasoline and all petroleum products sold in 
Newfoundland in consideration for their hav- 
ing underwritten $1,750,000 of the bond issue. 

R. C. ROWE 
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rested. Shipbuilders and marine engine build- 
ers in Great Britain are not looking to the 
Schierwater Plan to help them to solve their 
problem of filling empty yards; but that they 
are taking a gamble on companies such as the 
Anglo-Saxon group placing more orders in the 
near future is shown by the fact that at least 
two large British shipbuilding and marine en- 
gineering companies have taken out licenses 
for the Werkspoor Diesel. This engine with 
its various improvements and modifications is, 
as is well known, practically standard through 


(Continued on page 24) 
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